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“GAME OF CARDS” PIETER DE HOOGH 
Loaned by Wildenstein & Company to the exhibition of Five Centuries of European Painting now current in the Los Angeles Museum 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“ON THE WAY HOME” By EUGENE HIGGINS, N. A. 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 


AT FIFTH AVENUE 


Until the 2nd _—— Paintings by EUGENE HIGGINS, N.A. 
Paintings by PAUL TREBILCOCK 


4th to 23rd_ _—wpPaintings by F. LUIS MORA, N.A. 


AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


Until November 30th Water colors by ELEANOR PARKE CUSTIS 
Sth to 30th =PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY of ETCHERS 
Sth to 23rd Small oils “Mostly Gloucester” by GORDON GRANT 


12th to 23rd_ —_—— Paintings by VICKEN VON POST TOTTEN 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That is Sane in Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE : : ‘ 
Grand Central Terminal New York City 


Former Union Club Building 


-o[ OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. |e. 
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The ART NEWS is published weekly from October to middle of June, monthly during July, August and September by the Art 
News, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Subscription, $7.00 per year, 25 cents a copy. Canadian and Foreign subscription, 
$8.00. Entered us second-class matter, February 5, 1909, at the Post Office, New York City, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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EXHIBITION TO LOS ANGELES|Brummer Gallery 
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Fifty Works Lent by One Firm 
Illustrate Five Centuries of Art 
of European Painting in Show 


Opening Today 


LOS ANGELES—Viewing the exhibi- 
tion of Five Hundred Years of Euro- 
pean Painting so generously sent by the 
Wildenstein Galleries of New York, and 


which opens today at the museum, one 
is amazed that such a wealth of treas- 
ures could come from a single collection. 
Surely, such a demonstration has rare- 
ly been staged on a scale of equal qual- 
ity end comprehensiveness. Some fifty 
examples in all, embracing Italian, Ger- 
man, Flemish, Dutch and Spanish paint- 
ings, together with a group of XVIIIth, 
XIXth and XXth century French mas- 
terpieces, present a picture of the art of 
painting in Europe from 1300 to the 
present day which is rarely accorded to 
the museum goer. This is especially 
appreciated in Los Angeles, where art 
lovers do not as yet have access to the 
rich mines of beauty that those in the 
East, and other sections of the country, 
have come to take for granted. 

Even to one who is familiar with the 
varied phases of European art, the con- 
centration of so many masterpieces of 
varied provenance within a few gal- 
leries comes as an unexpected elucida- 
tion of the growth and interplay of cer- 
tain trends in the development of art 
over this period of years, which one is 
free to pursue at will. In the Italian 
group, we have, for instance, the 
“Coronation of the Virgin,’ by Mari- 
otto di Nardo, and the “Life of Joseph,” 
by Utile da Faenza, in which we are 
permitted to enjoy all the wealth of 
color and delicate use of line that so 
distinguish the early masters of Italy. 
The Botticelli “Nativity” is eminently 
illustrative of the very essence of the 
fresh spirit of the early Renaissance, 
which we see at its height in the Titian 
“Portrait of a Member of the Contarini 
family,” reproduced on this page. Then, 
representative of the romantic ten- 
dency of the XVIIth century, are two 
Guardis presenting Venetian scenes of 
great beauty. 

Turning to the early Flemish art, we 
are immediately struck by the Mabuse 
“Virgin and Child in a Landscape,” 
illustrated in these pages, which testi- 
fies alike to the debt to Italy and to the 
individual contribution to painting for 
which the West must be eternally grate- 
ful to these artists. The color in this 
great work is of an indescribable rich- 
hess, while the rhythmic flow of line 
carries with it a rare emotion. 

The “Portrait of a Nobleman” by 
Benson, further illustrates for us what 


§ the same great school could do in the 


field of male portraiture, while the Hol- 
bein “Portrait of Erasmus” gives us a 
much appreciated opportunity of en- 
joying the art of the rare early German 
master, The leading position among the 
Dutch works is taken by the “Warrior 
Putting on his Armor” by Rembrandt, 
in which one sees at its height the 
artist's unsurpassed genius in render- 
ag texture and his inimitable handling 
of chiaroscuro. By Frans Hals we have 
4 “Portrait of a Man” executed with 
that utter disregard for the conven- 
tional mode of his time which places 





“MEMBER OF THE CONTARINI FAMILY” 


This fine portrait is in the exhibition of Five Centuries of European Painting loaned by Wildenstein and Company, 


~! Holds Brilliant 


Brancusi Exhibit 


















































Emphasis Upon Great Universal 
Symbols Seen in Show of Over 
Fifty Sculptures Brought Here 
by Marcel Duchamp 


By Mary Mors£E.u 


Brancusi, more than any other mod- 
ern sculptor, has the power to restore 
our lost heritage of wonder. He knows 
that the miracles of science are no sub- 
stitute for the delight which primitive 
man used to feel in the flight of birds, 
the swift darting of fish through water, 
the upward thrust of trees and the mys- 
teries of birth and love. But most of 
us scarcely realize the spiritual rapes 
of a mechanical civilization. Only a 
general nervous unrest betrays that 
something within us still clamors for 
the old Homeric exultation in life-giv- 
ing forces. 

Brancusi understands these needs 
and tries to open for us portals into an 
ageless world of deep and simple satis- 
factions. He seeks to re-awaken that 
childlike sense of wonder which the 
standardized efficiencies of modern liv- 
ing have almost killed. When one en- 
ters the three galleries at Brummer’s 
filled with Brancusi’s sculptures, one 
cannot orientate one’s self immediate- 
ly. The pressure of skyscrapers and 
crowded streets and traffic still lingers 
for a few moments, even with those 
who are seeking escape. And for those 
who have lost their imaginative power 
the doors are closed and the galleries 
filled only with strange shapes in 
gleaming bronze and rough hewn wood, 
that are vaguely disturbing despite 
their challenge. 

Probably the most potent Brancusi 
symbol to free us from the confines of 
reality and lead us into the artist’s far- 
flung world are the various versions of 
the “Bird in Flight.’”’ Whether in white 
or blue marble or polished metal, the 
soaring shafts which carry us upwards 
with the play of light on their surface 
have a lyrical intensity that prepares 
us for the more elusive phases of Bran- 
cusi’s art. After the birds there are 
three columns which are also guide- 
posts into this strange new world, 


By TITIAN 


and opening today in the Los Angeles Museum. 








Opening of Grand Central Galleries on Fifth Avenue 
Attracts Throng Prominent in Art and Social Worlds 


The Grand Central Galleries are 
surely to be keenly congratulated on 
their prompt action in grasping the 
opportunity offered by the vacant 
Union Club Building to create a perma- 
nent home for American art on Fifth 
Avenue. Such action shows a courage 
akin in our times to the pioneer spirit 
that made America the great country 
she is today, depression or no depres- 
sion. And it is to such spirit that we 
are looking now to lift us once more 
on the bandwagon of progress, towards 
an even greater future. 


It was indeed a pleasure, therefore, 


leries on the occasion of their formal 
opening on Monday evening last. As 
though in response to some general 
urge, leading artists and writers, with 
all society in their train, rolled up to 
do honor to American art. Among the 
many distinguished patrons who were 
present one noticed Mr. Frank Crown- 
inshield, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dam- 


rosch, Mrs. Archer M. Huntington, Mrs. 
Gari Melchers, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Mr. and 
Mrs. George D. Pratt and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Church Osborn. 

Never before has American art been 
given such a setting, and rarely has it 


on them, would feel inspired to do 
greater things than ever before. 
Against this background: of discreet 
grandeur, beautifully gowned ladies 
saw themselves as if reflected in the 
charming portraits set in the velvet- 
curtained window embrasures, the 
work of leading artists affiliated with 
the galleries. More than eight hundred 
people thronged the three stories of the 
vast old buildings, with two magnifi- 
cent salons of palatial proportions on 
each floor, all hung with paintings per- 
fectly attuned to the setting in which 
they were placed. Liveried doormen 
attended the guests from their cars to 
the marble halls, decorated with grow- 
ing chrysanthemums and green ferns. 





where the simple forces of the earth 
take on an almost religious signifi- 
cance. The sculptor himself asks that 
we help him to carry his concepts far 
beyond the mere limitations of physi- 
cal space. The columns are projects 
which, when enlarged, “will support 
the arch of the firmament” while the 
white marble bird he dreams of as “a 
project which when enlarged, will fill 
the sky.” Many of us are scarcely at- 
tuned to these cosmic voyagings. We 
cannot at first climb up with Brancusi 
beyond the final pinnacle of his aspir- 
ing columns; we cling to the last shaft 
of light on the wing of the bird and 
are afraid of the firmaments beyond. 
But if we are sufficiently eager to es- 
cape from the meaningless pressure of 
things as they are, Brancusi opens up 
a world of brave spiritual adventure. 
And once the bond with reality has 


been firmly severed, one is suddenly 
free to follow. 


witnessed such a reception. It would| Later, a buffet supper was served in|. In addition to this fundamental sense 
esi mae “te to witness the warm appreciation and seem, indeed, as though our artists, a Tena ae 
cies 8 (Continued on page 5) support that was accorded these gal-' conscious of the responsibility imposed (Contained on page 11) 


(Continued on page 4) 








Brilliant Exhibit 
Of Brancusi’s Art at 
Brummer Gallery 


(Continued from page 3) 


of child-like wonder and receptivity, 
there is something strangely religious 
in Brancusi’s art. His ultimate and 
austere simplifications of form, which 
are the stumbling block for many, de- 
rive merely from the desperate need to 
create works of such strong and tell- 
ing simplicity, that easy artistic com- 
promise is impossible. Brancusi de- 
mands a great deal from his spectators, 
but he also gives a great deal. Accept- 
ing him as the guide into the realms 
of our subcoriscious poetic yearnings, 
we suddenly find ourselves tingling 
with an excited awareness of forces 
that are still alive, even though we our- 
selves have forgotten them. Then, at 
last, we exult with the sculptor in the 
new-old mythology of the world and 
realize as we come out on the street 
that the simple poetic satisfactions of 
life are ours for the taking. 

When seen in this light, Brancusi’s 
concentration upon a few, almost primi- 
tive phases of life indeed offers the 
key to his art. In addition to the birds 
and the columns which soar into space, 
he places before us with an infinite ten- 
derness of shifting planes, haloed and 
accented by light, the inscrutable sym- 
bol of the head of the new born. The 
theme is repeated in polished bronze 
and steel and wood until finally the 
ultimate enigma of birth and death, 
which we are forever eluding, shadows 
us around the gallery. The child, too, 
emerging from the simple ovoid into 
touching heads and figures hewn from 
wood, also has his special significance. 
One figure, especially, stepping tenta- 
tively on unsteady legs, tells of the first 
brave steps of the three-year-old into 
unknown spaces. And the fledging 
birds in marble and bronze, still too 
plump to escape from the nest, rest be- 
fore us as if awaiting the moment when 
the spread of wings will carry them 
into heaven. 

From the visions of the firmament, 
symbolized by birds, Brancusi trans- 
ports us in two fish carvings into the 
unfathomable mysteries of the sea. 


The large carving in blue marble cre- 
ates an image of pale blue waters, 
broken by the silent passage of crea- 
tures of the deep. The smaller fish, in 
polished bronze, reflected on a disc of 
the same silvery metal, is more free 
and beautiful than we can hope to be. 
We envy the rhythm of its body, illu- 
mined by quickening staccatos of light. 

Love and the great eternal symbols 
of the male and the female are also 
brought before us. “The Column of the 
Kiss,” which is part of a project for a 
Temple of Love, stands with a massive 
reassurance and the curved motives of 
the pediment are like the meeting of 
lips. The male torsos in polished 
bronze and wood are strong like a 
young oak, with the legs springing 
sturdily from the trunk like branches. 
The “Torso of a Young Girl’ in onyx 
swells from the slender waist into vol- 
umes that can cradle a child. The sculp- 
ture, called “The Kiss,” has the com- 
pact synthesis of passion. The beauti- 
ful Leda in polished bronze suddenly 
sings with lyrical modern affirmation 
of the inner meaning of the age-old 
myth. 

In all of these works Brancusi’s su- 
preme technical mastery in the hand- 
ling of metal and wood astonishes one 
at. every turn, but his technique is 
never more than an instrument of ex- 
pression. He is a craftsman who at 
times polishes and refines to the ulti- 
mate degree and then hews roughly 
from a great block of oak, according to 
the significance of his symbol. Like 
the mediaeval sculptors who patiently 
carved the saints on Gothic cathedrals, 
Brancusi persistently simplifies and 
polishes until the ultimate spirit of 
wonder at last emerges. It is because 
these symbols have a certain poetic 
godliness that they must be brought to 
their final essence of abstract beauty 
and be reduced to planes that catch and 
reflect the light on every surface. The 
sculptures in onyx and marble are won- 
derful to the touch and there is a piece 





“GIRL IN THE GARDEN” 


Included in the current exhibition entitled “Eilshemius 1900” at the Valentine Gallery. 








Disclosure of American Holdings from the Hermitage 
Likely to Result from Recognition of Soviet Russia 


The recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States will have some interesting reactions on the art 
world. Undoubtedly many works of art that are now quietly held in American collections will soon be made 
public. For it is well known in certain quarters that, in addition to the Van Eycks recently acquired by the Met- 
ropolitan from the Hermitage collection, a leading private collector in this country has a number of master- 
pieces obtained from this famous source that have never been seen by anyone. 


Indeed, all the more important of the Hermitage’s famous holdings so far disposed of are to be found in the 
United States, and, in addition to the works hidden in private collections here, more than one of our museums 
may prove to have a gem from this collection hanging discreetly on its walls, asking that it may be overlooked 
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until some future auspicious occasion. 


While many treasures have already reached these shores, among others still held by the Soviet offi- 
cials are two da Vincis for which they are asking no less than one and a quarter million dollars. One of these, 
however, seems to have occasioned doubt in the mind of one leading European authority. We have good rea- 
son to believe that several Rembrandts still are left, and the time should soon be ripe for a complete disclosure 


of the remainder of the paintings which are yet to come up on the market. 


in alabaster, called “Sculpture for the 
Blind,” where the caressing finger tips, 
passing along the sensuous warmth of 
surface, can carry their own image to 
unseeing eyes. 


One interesting feature of the exhi- 
bition* which may, perhaps, tend to be 
neglected are the stools, benches, me- 
dallions and other wood carvings. In 
their rough hewn simplicity of oak and 
walnut, these are also sturdy interpret- 
ers of Brancusi’s message. One of the 
stools is like the trunk of a tree which 
a man of the woods might fashion for 
himself, joying in the strength of the 
forests and the honesty of his handi- 
work. Other benches speak of the good- 
ness of rest beneath the open skies to 
a man who can look up and rejoice in 
the beauty of birds in flight and see 
for himself that trees aspire higher 
than their topmost branches. A round 
cup, with a handle fitting the finger, re- 
calls memories of the ecstasy of cold, 
clear water, soothing a parched throat. 


But Brancusi is not always symboli- 
cal, although his realism and his satire 
are reduced to a few pregnant essen- 
tials. The portrait of a woman may 
take form in splendid curves of black 
marble where the shadows are deep 
and lustrous like those of thick-piled 
velvet, or it may suggest the refinement 
of polished bronze, with plane set 
against ‘plane. Or again, he may choose 
the warm browns of walnut, carved and 
polished with careful tenderness, or the 
delicate purity of alabaster smoothed 
into ovoid loveliness. 


As a satirist, Brancusi has a cruel 
subtlety. There is the “Socrates” 
where the tremendous head, hollowed 
to emptiness in the middle, mocks the 
pretensions of wisdom -and philosophy, 
as against the poetic realities of life. 
And the “Head of a Chief,” with its 
vacant mouth harshly gouged out of the 
wood and its ineffectual crown of bat- 
tered tin, laughs loudly at power and 
its worldly authority. 
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Besien to Provide 
Several Galleries 
For Special Shows 


BOSTON.—A plan to reconstru¢ 
the large Renaissance Court into , 
series of galleries for temporary ey. 
hibitions was announced from the My. 
seum of Fine Arts as part of the 
trustees’ plan for co-operating in the 
national recovery program. The diree. 
tor, Edward J. Holmes, said the wor, 
would probably begin shortly soon after 
the close of the current exhibition of 
American Folk Art. 

The present court, extending from 
the ground floor to the height of the 
building, will be divided into two floors 
with permanent galleries for visiting 
exhibitions, new acquisitions, and mu. 
seum collections in temporary reserve 
in the departments. 

Decision to make the alterations was 
reached at the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. For some years the 
scheme has been under consideration 
but has been repeatedly postponed ip 
the interest of other museum demands, 
The present time and conditions, how. 
ever, offer an opportunity to meet the 
need, long felt by trustees and staff 
alike, and to aid in the general recoy. 
ery effort of the nation. The under. 
taking will provide work for many 
various trades for a number of months, 

The plans call for an upper floor on 
a level with the present Rotunda floor, 
The space thus created will be divided 
into two large galleries entered at the 
left of the Indian Corridor. Ceilings 


will be of glass with both natural and 
artificial lighting available. A _ stair. 
way at the back of the second or in- 
ner gallery will lead to the smaller 
ones on the ground floor. The gen- 
eral scheme of the temporary gal- 
leries now occupying this space will 
probably be followed in the new ar. 
rangement. All the lower rooms will 
be artificially lighted and ventilated. 

For many years the museum has 
been handicapped in its exhibition pro- 
gram by the lack of adequate exhibi- 
tion galleries for temporary displays. 
The new plan will not only meet this 
need but will provide facilities for ex- 
hibiting many types of objects such 
as textiles, sculpture, and the decora- 
tive arts, as well as prints and paint- 
ings. 
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Wildenstein Sends 
Notable Exhibit To 
Los Angeles Museum 


(Continued from page 3) 


him in a category by himself. The great 
putch genre painters are, moreover, 
represented by three fine interiors, re- 
yealing the varied treatments of Ter- 
purg, Pieter de Hoogh and Verspronck. 

Spanish art, so widely appreciated in 
the West, may be studied in three can- 
yases of unusual quality. The “Portrait 
of Queen Marie-Anne of Austria” shows 
the great virtuoso, Velasquez, at the 
height of his powers and when one com- 
pares this work with the “Portrait of 
Don Miguel of Azanza,” by his compa- 
triot, Goya, it strikes one forcibly how 
each succeeds in justifying his own 
method. Furthet interesting compari- 
sons are afforded by the inclusion of a 
portrait by Coello. 

The large group of XVIIIth century 
French paintings, for which Messrs. 
Wildenstein are so justly famed, per- 
mit a comprehensive review of the 
varied characteristics of this highly 
national art. Here we get an unusual 
insight into the manifestations of the 
spirit of the era, as seen in the inimita- 
ble delicacy of Fragonard’s “Portrait 
de Rosalie Fragonard” and the “Delices 
Maternelles,’” while the more dramatic 
mood of the era is represented by the 
“Mme. de Chateauroux as ‘Force’” by 
Nattier, which we reproduce. All the 
fire that burns so fiercely in the Gallic 
temperament, once aroused, is felt in 
this powerful work, which is distin- 
guished by a sense for style which has 
made the period distinguished in the 
annals of art. In more quiet vein, and 
laden with a wealth of exquisitely 
painted detail, is the “Portrait of Ma- 
dame Sophie” by Drouais Fils, which 
will also be found in reproduction in 
these pages. Indeed, the famous por- 
traitists of the time are seen here in a 
galaxy of masterpieces illustrating 
every phase of this highly individual 
art. The more romantic mood of artists 
like Greuze and Vigee Lebrun are seen 
in characteristic examples, in marked 
contrast with the gayer genius of art- 
ists like Lancret and Boucher. A fond- 
ness for the depiction of the charm of 
childhood is, however, common to many 
of these painters of the dix huitieme 
siecle. This phase is briliantly exempli- 
fied by two canvases of Greuze and a 
“Jeune Danseuse” of Lancret. Again, 
the love of scenes of idyllic beauty, so 
potent in recapturing for us the quin- 
tessential spirit of the epoch, are to be 
enjoyed in a beautiful canvas by Wat- 








By Appointment to 
H. M. the Queen 


A Specimen from my Collection of Early English Silver 
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“L’Escarpolette” 
Hubert Robert. Boucher’s special magic 


dame de Pompadour” and “Le Fillette 
au Chat,’ while works by Largilliere, 
Tocque, 
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that run through the cornfield, and 
laden with an emotional power that 
distinguishes all his paintings. 


Gauguin is here seen in two paintings, 
the “Petit Breton Gardant ses cochons” 
and “L’Appel,” both presenting us with 
another side of his genius and one less 
often enjoyed than the more common 
Tahiti scenes, while by the Douanier 
Rousseau we have a highly character- 
istic landscape introducing his favorite 
animals. 


Of the earlier masters of the century, 
the Corot is outstanding. A landscape 
of his Italian period, this view of the 
country near Naples is ranked among 
his finest work. The “Femmes sur la 
plage’ of Manet, in the masterly de- 
lineation of the figures, and superb 
use of elimination, brilliantly illus- 
trates the artist’s special talents. By 
Monet is a landscape of rare charm, 
“La Route de la Ferme St. Simeon,” 
in which the great Impressionist is seen 
at his height. The Degas, too, should 
not escape attention, being a brilliant 
version of his favorite theme of dancers. 


Coming to our own contemporaries, 
Matisse is represented by a nude study 
displaying his individual rendering of 
the human form, and perfect feeling for 
space composition. By Picasso we have 
one of the famous Harlequin series, 
which gives us an able insight into his 
art at this period of his career. “Les 
Oeufs,” also by Picasso, illustrates yet 
another side of the famous Spaniard’s 
contribution to modern art expression. 


It is difficult for those in the East to 
realize the great significance of this 
remarkable show to the Los Angeles 
public, which does not have the advan- . 
tage of the superb loan exhibitions that 
are so common in New York and even 
in other parts of the country. It cannot, 
moreover, be too much emphasized that 
the current display represents a mag- 
nificent gesture of a single firm, who 
have unaided sent out for our enjoy- 
ment this superb pageant of European 
art. 


On page 12 may be found a complete 
list of the paintings in the exhibition, 
arranged according to schools. 
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“MME. DE CHATEAUROUX AS ‘FORCE’” By NATTIER 


This striking portrait is included in the exhibition of Five Centuries of Euro- 
pean Painting sent by Wildenstein and Company to Los Angeles. 


teau, “Les Plaisirs d’Ete,” “Pater’s 


and “Le Patre” of 


XIXth century, including as it does, 
outstanding examples by each of the 
great men that have contributed so 
much to the art of painting, is of an 
amazing magnificence. The Cezanne 
still life which we illustrate naturally 
makes a first claim on the visitor’s at- 
tention, and in its achievement of solid 
forms marks the great advance ef- 
fected by this great artist. Of Renoir, 
we have two examples of great beauty, 
a still life of flowers and “Femmes dans 
un jardin,” that testify as can no de- 
scription to the sensuous love of the 
great Impressionist for the sunlit 
beauty of gardens. Van Gogh is also 
here with “Le Pere Tanguy,” a telling 
characterization of this famous figure. 
“Le Champ de Blé,” by the same master, 
illustrates yet another aspect of his art, 
vividly rendering the swirling rhythms 


is to be found in the “portrait of Ma- 


Labille-Guiard and Danloux 
further add to the remarkable survey 
of this period. 


One of the rare portraits of Chardin 
is-also featured in the display, and 
forms a strong contrast, in its emphasis 
upon realism, with the prevailing love 
of elegance and allegory of the period. 
The brilliant classicism of David, and 
his remarkable beauty of line and tex- 
ture, is seen at its height in the beau- 
tiful “Portrait de Femme,” which car- 
ries us to the close of one chapter and 
the opening of another. 


The group of French paintings of the 





A rare Queen Anne 
Sideboard Dish. 
Maker, John Char- 
tier, London, 1707. 
Engraved with the 
Arms of Henry 
Lawrence of St. 
Ives, Co. Hunting- 
don. Diameter 24 
inches. 
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peaches, relying solely on the warn 
roundness of the fruit. 


Among the figure subjects there ar. 
two remarkable drawings for the “Car, 
Players,” of which there are severa) 
versions in American collections, while 
beautiful studies for “The Bathers” 
from France and a single figure of this 
same type, loaned by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, also give us an opportunity 
to study the slow processes by which 
the master gradually built up the fina) 
grandeur of his large oils. 


Jacques Seligmann Galleries 


There is a strong temptation to lin- 
ger beyond the strict limits of critical 
duty over the superb exhibition of 
Cezanne watercolors now on view at 
the Jacques Seligmann Galleries. Ex- 
amples culled from French, German 
and American collecions yield a mar- 
velogus opportunity to enjoy the Master 
of Aix’s varied use of the medium, 
ranging from rich orchestrations that 
are akin to his oil paintings to the most 
delicately suggestive brush strokes 
against clear white spaces of the paper. 


The two large still lifes, one of which 
has been loaned by Wildenstein & Com- 
pany, are naturally outstanding fea- 
tures of the exhibition and would alone 
give it distinction and a special claim 
on our attention. These works, though 
in a medium that is essentially infor- 
mal, are genuinely monumental in con- 
ception and in the realization of form 


and solidity through color. Several 
compositions in which the baroque cate details which every true art lover 
curves of skulls are set against richly 


patterned draperies have a special sin- takes delight in discovering for him. 
ister power, that contrasts strikingly A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF THE BRUMMER GALLERIES, IN WHICH ARE NOW DISPLAYED A MAG- self, and on this account, alone, should 
with the simplicity of a still life of NIFICENT COLLECTION OF SOME FIFTY PIECES OF SCULPTURE BY BRANCUSI. not be missed.—M. M. 
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P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


Variety of technique is especially to 
be noted among the landscapes which 
range from an early scene with clus. 
tered houses to the amazing “Mount 
Sainte Victoire,” loaned by the Fogg 
Museum, where the white spaces in the 
paper are as potent as the brush strokes 
in building up the final suggestiveness 
of the design. In the many tree sub. 
jects, one has a special.opportunity for 
intimate appreciation of the essence of 
Cezanne’s art. Here is a pine tree, 
swinging its great branch straight 
across the composition; here is a for. 
est, done in those emerald tones that 
betoken Cezanne’s most lyrical mood, 
and here are alleys of trees drawing 
the eye into vistas beyond. The exhi- 
bition, which numbers twenty-one ex. 
amples, is particularly rich in oppor. 
tunities for enjoyment of those deli. 
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The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 











Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. Our 
organization is well-equipped for 
the dispersal of such articles, and 
sales for open dates on our calendar 
are now being solicited. 
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A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the 
property prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence. 
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The Mandolin Player BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 


On Exhibition from Saturday, December 2 


Unrestricted Sale: 


VALUABLE 
OIL PAINTINGS 
Works by Old Masters, celebrated eighteenth 


and nineteenth century European artists, 
and contemporary Americans. Among the 
outstanding items, examples by Rubens, 
Van Ceulen, Van Dyck [illustrated above], 
Nattier, Romney, Cotes, Corot, Daubigny, 
Henner, Schreyer, Inness, and Wyant. 


Sale: December 7 at 8:15 p.m. 


December 7, 8, & 9 


FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


Brussels and Lille silk-woven tapestries 
Bronze and marble sculptures , Georgian 
and fine contemporary decorative silver, 
also flatware » Porcelains and mineral 
carvings y Oriental bronzes, lacquer, and 
porcelains 7 French furniture, some covered 
in fine silk tapestry. 


Sale: December 8-9 at 2:15 p.m. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS: JOHN M. SCHIFF and FREDERICK M. WARBURG 
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MARGUERITE KIRMSE 
Harlow, McDonald Co. 


A feast of canines awaits the dog 
lover, for Miss Kirmse has no end of 
etchings illustrating her facility in 
drawing this species. Plaintive little 
scotties, vibrant terriers, kindly police 
dogs, belligerent bulls and complacent 
dachshunds are present in their incor- 
rigible but lovable escapades, The art- 
ist is at all times humorous, especially 
in her titles. In “Your Letter Re- 
ceived,” an elegantly chewed bit of 
manuscript, completely ignored by an 
innocent poodle, clearly indicates the 
culprit. “Cocktail Hour,” “The Debu- 
tante” and “‘Two’s Company” are ren- 
dered with a sense of the human quali- 
ties of animals, the expressions being 
at the same time child-like yet surpris- 
ingly sophisticated.—J. 8S. 


WALKER EVANS 
WILHELM LEHMBRUCK 


Museum of Modern Art 


The architectural department, gen- 
erally of great efficiency, comes for- 
ward to present Walker Evans, who 
has made photographs of many ex- 
amples of XIXth century architecture 
in America. Journeying across the 
Hudson to Jersey, up to Nyack, by boat 
to Martha’s Vineyard, into the Boston 
Harbor and then north to Kennebunk, 
Me., Mr. Evans has found many speci- 
mens of architectural design in the 
eighteen hundreds. Not only is he to 
be admired for his photography but 
also for the research and selection 
which have made this exhibit possible. 

Wilhelm Lehmbruck, the noted Ger- 
man sculptor, is represented by a large 
figure, “The Standing Youth.” Made of 
artificial stone, it is a tremendously 
overpowering piece, confronting one in 
the foyer. Two other versions exist, 
one of which is in the Mannheim Mu- 
seum and the other in the Duisburg 
Museum. It is exhibited here for the 
first time in America.—J. S. 


RHYS CAPARN, ANSEL 
ADAMS, WILLIAM COOPER 


Delphic Studios 


In an appreciation by Archipenko, 
we learn that “Rhys Caparn is the first 
woman in America who had enough 
courage to use the new combinations of 
form and line for self-expression. She 


JOHN 
GALLERIES 


IN 


is one of those rare artists who create 
lyrical poetry with pure form.” Such 
laudation, though perhaps a bit exag- 
gerated, has considerable truth. She is 
completely creative in her new mode of 
expression, femininely but not weakly. 
Of merit is “Falling Man” in the spirit 
of the ballet from Gluck-Sandor's 
“Dream Phobias.” Also noteworthy is 
“The Male Spirit,” so gracefully typi- 
fying the optimism of man which even 
in times such as these forces him to 
face disaster with head high and shoul- 
ders forward. 


Ansel Adams, a Californian by birth, 
though educated as a musician, turned 
to the more substantial photography. 
However, the artist blood still runs red 
in his veins. The western scene in San 
Francisco, Yosemite Valley, Sierra 
Nevada and Oakland have come within 
the range of his active camera. Shells 
and lichen, pine cones and eucalyptus 
leaves, rose and driftwood are a few 
of the more romantic subjects. Scis- 
sors and thread and old shingles, seem- 
ingly prosaic in actuality, become strik- 
ingly dramatic through his lens. 


An exhibition of paintings by Wil- 
liam Cooper completes this trio. Near- 
ly all the canvases are landscapes. The 
artist’s color is forced and unnatural, 
at times even strident, but an under- 
standing of well-blocked patterns is 
partial compensation for this defi- 
ciency.—J. S. 


CHARLES GOELLER, 
HILDE KAYN AND 
J. ROLLIE ABRAHAM 


Argent Galleries 


Charles Goeller formerly exhibited 
with the Daniels Gallery. This was fol- 
lowed with recognition by the Museum 
of Modern Art as one of the coming 
American painters but this exhibit 
marks his first one-man show. The 
themes cover the general topics asso- 
ciated with still life and a few figure 
subjects. Vases, glasses, blue brocade, 
egg plants, boxes and jelly jars are 
painted with enormous facility and 
clarity. In “Checkered Table Cloth,” 
we see as exquisite drawing and taste 
as one could hope to attain. There is 
nothing novel or astonishing about the 
artist’s work. It is as pleasing as all 
good draughtsmanship and far supe- 
rior to the few pieces of nondescript 
sculpture accompanying the oils. 


Hilde Kayn paints in a less lucid 
style than Goeller. Her brush stroke is 
tight and at times almost painful. In 
painting of nudes, the pigment becomes 
looser and more easily manipulated. 
The surfaces flow broadly and smooth- 
ly in attractive rhythms formed by 
gracefully draped models. “The Old 
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Man” will probably be the favorite for 
its keen perception of senility. 


The pastels of J. Rollie Abraham are 
better knowy in Indianapolis than here 
although the artist has drawn many 
scenes from N York. They are 
phases of New York seen through a 
poetic eye, as, for example, “Late After- 
noon,” “Along Riverside Drive” and 
“Quiet New York” in the recesses of the 
park jungle. In the remaining can- 
vases, some smartly attired women are 
portrayed and attractive landscape fig- 
ures in “Upper Hudson.”—J.'S. 


GLEB DERUJINSKY 


Wildenstein Galleries 


The sculpture of Derujinsky gener- 
ally aims for pure decorative beauty in 
preference to any emotional demonstra- 
tion. The wooden “Annunciation” with 
the poised Virgin archly pivoted away 
from a graceful Gabriel has almost the 
same frozen loveliness of a Simone 
Martini panel of the identical subject. 
Only in “Christ with the Angels’ does 
he achieve actual warmth in the expres- 
sively tragic faces. Still in the medium 
of wood, “Eve” remains a very charm- 
ing young girl listening to the magic 
melody of a snuke instead of the 
wretched creature who-is fated to be 
the creator of human sin. An exquisite- 
ly decorative piece in coca-bola wood, 
this lady carried away the Gold Medal 
in the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition. Life studies in terra cotta, 
small bronzes of mythological deriva- 
tion and Rosso-milano marbles of such 
abstractions as “Contemplation” carry 
us to probably the most important item 
in this exhibit, the portraiture. Heads 
and liliputian statues of children trans- 
mit the fairy-world charm of endearing 
subjects while the series of ‘“‘Natalies” 


‘especially in the two statuettes carry 


the freshness of the late Hellenic in- 
fants. For Mr. Derujinsky, the process 
of growing up has been just as facile 
since portrait busts of Lillian Gish, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, Serge Prokofieff 
and Theodore Ragesevelt retain the 
same sympathetic treatment employed 
in the modelling of the more youthful 
members of society. 


HENRY IVES COBB 
Ferargil Galleries 


Study of architecture at Harvard has 
not affected Cobb’s style as a painter, 
or else study in Paris, Munich and New 
York has since counteracted any pre- 
vious influences. Golf with its heart- 
breaks and elations, which only the 
golf fiend himself can comprehend, fur- 
nishes the subject for many a canvas. 
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OLD MASTERS 
16 East 57th St., New York 


The sliced stroke, the par three and ex- 
tensive digging in deep sand pits ap- 
peal to the artist’s sympathies. While 
his apples and flowers tend to become 
mere academic exercises, a sense of 
humor entirely redeems Mr. Cobb. A 
most amusing oil is “After Dinner 
Speech,” with its stark white stiff 
shirts, uncomfortable occupants and 
lonely demi-tasses decorating a gleam- 
ing tablecloth.—J. 8S. 


EULABEE DIX 


Marie Sterner Galleries 


In the room adjoining that showing 
the Grigoriev illustrations are to be 
seen miniature paintings by Eulabee 
Dix. Intended primarily as an exhibi- 
tion for friends and acquaintances, 
these delicate oils may also have in- 
terest for others. The first half are de- 
voted to society portraits. They are 
distinguished, elegant pieces, almost 
entirely of youthful gray-haired ladies 
and chiffony brunette matrons—a very 
graceful, cultured art. The remaining 
pictures do not quite follow this con- 
ventional trend. They consist of 
wooden, doll-like figures casually put 
through the tricky antics of an adagio 
dance. Some are nonchalantly hurled 
from balconies in a swan dive while 
others prefer more substantial poses on 
the floor. The two versions of these 
miniatures offer decided contrast. One 
will find, perhaps, more amusement in 
the whimsicalities of the latter.—J. S. 


HENRI FARGE 


Durand-Ruel Galleries 


Henri Farge has an uproarious time 
poking fun at people. His particular 
target is the art critic, although the 
artist himself, being an admirable sub- 
ject, is not spared. Can there be strewn 
on the canvas which he laughingly en- 
titles, ‘“‘Le Bel Ouvrage,’”’ two of Marie 
Laurencin’s scentless Titanias? And if 
we may couch an inquiry in the Walter 
Winchell style: who is the myopic old 
gentleman, armed with a magnifying 
glass, who casts his weighty reflections 
on a pair of extensive patella? Please, 
Mr. Farge, have pity! The blue stock- 
ing with pedantic spectacles may lec- 
ture about Picasso but not without satir- 
ical appraisal by this Frenchman. 
“L’amateur Passione” and “Le Fauve” 
fare no better in these witty mono- 
types. More serious, however, are the 
Parisian scenes including “Rond-Point 
of Les Champs Elysée,” “Le Café Du- 
pont-Moka” and the “Avenue du Bois.” 
Mr. Farge’s ink impressions may be 
formidable but we may be comforted 
by the knowledge that we have sur- 
vived the thrusts of Daumier.—J. S. 
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Montross Gallery 

Many new talents appear this wee 
on the Montross horizon, some of whic) 
are familiar through showing elgg. 
where. Others are making their any 
début at this gallery. James Daug). 
erty may be counted among the most ip. 
teresting of the newcomers. His fig. 
ures are conceived in the great, luciq 
style of a mural artist. Powerful as 
they are, his sometime bizarre color jg 
an unnecessary reinforcement. Dor. 
othea Landow in her portrait study of 
“Aleck,” a veteran farmer, shows cop. 
siderable skill. Her frames, cop. 
structed from old lumber, in this cage 
blend admirably with the rustic sub. 
ject. Formerly with the Anderson Gal. 
leries, Mollie Smith only recently 


adopted painting as a serious profes. 
sion. Two portraits, although conser. 
vative in treatment, denote a potep. 
tiality held in tight reserve. 


Other blue ribbon members may le 
detected in Charlotte Blass’ ‘Rear Aq. 
miral Bradley A. Fiske,” Elsa Bley’s 
“Early Fall,” Nancy Jenison’s “From 
Grandmother’s Day,” Harriet Kirsh’s 
unlisted “Nude,” Paul Mommer’s 
“Landscape with Rock” and Jane Neil- 
son’s “Union Square.” In water color, 
Nathaniel Schwarzburg and Alex. 
ander Couard may be readily accepted, 
Betty Carter, whose work received rec. 
ognition in the American Water Color 
Society Exhibit, again wins laurels 
with “Church at Ranchos.” Four 
pieces of sculpture by Janet Spaeth 
complete the list.—J. S. 


BENTON SPRUANCE 


Weyhe Gallery 


American sport seems to be featured 
this week at the various galleries. Ben- 
ton Spruance’s chief hobby lies in the 
game of football, a subject most appro- 
priate to the present season. He has 
sensed and been able to transmit the 
mad excitement of the game itself, 
with the added stimulation of cheering 
spectators. The backfield in motion, the 
driving tackle, the touchdown play and 
a portrait of a broad-shouldered player 
are conveyed in many lithographs, 
charcoals, gouaches and crayons. Nu- 
merous quiet street scenes complement 
the turmoil of the stadium activity. 
Among the best of the remainder may 
be counted a “Self Portrait,” ‘“Confu- 
sion of Spring” and “Shells of the Liv- 
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A Ming Vase 


A Ming Reticulated Potiche and Cover 
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A famille-noire yen-yen Vase, K’ang Hsi 


at their Great Rooms 


8 King Street, St. James’s Sq. 
London, England 


Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 


Catalogues of the above sale may be had from the 
Auctioneers, or may be consulted at the offices of 
Tue Art News, 20 East 57th Street, New York, 
and at their agents in Boston, Philadeiphia; etc., 





A pair of inaniiie.veste Vases, K’ang Hsi (for addresses see page 12). A pair of Dogs of Fo, K’ang Hsi 





The Commission for selling Works of Art is Seven and a half per cent (747% ) 
Particulars may be had of the Auctioneers. 
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SHOW AT*ISABELLA BARCLAY’S EXTENTED 














Two views of the exhibition of old wood-block wall-papers organized by Isabella Barclay, Inc., at 130°Bast 57th Street, for the benefit of the Architects’ Emergency Committee Fund, which has been extended 
until December 15. To the left is an XVIIIth century room, the paper taken from a house in Northern Italy and probably designed by Pergolesi, while on the right are seen XIXth century French and Chinese 


MILES J. EARLY 


Caz-Delbo Art Galleries 


Miles Jefferson Early may dip occa- 
sionally into the realm of portraiture 
or figure studies but it is the different 
phases of nature which appeal to him 
most. Shaggy pines coated with thick 
layers of snow, woods deep shadowed 
or bathed in full sunlight or the golden 


hush of evening, shallow pools hidden 
in the forest and wet trees green and 
glistening after rain have stirred his 
creative urge. Clearly a romanticist, 
the artist never permits us to see “na- 
ture without her diadem,” since he is 
always gentle and lyrical. Scenes 


scenic examples of great beauty. 





UTRILLO 
BIBERMAN 


Reinhardt Galleries 

Ten paintings by Utrillo now on view 
at these galleries are representative of 
several phases in the artist’s develop- 
ment, and show good reason for the 
growing appreciation that is today be- 
ing manifested in his work. From the 
point of view of aesthetics, the show 
seemed to us to center in the street 
scene loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Lewisohn. A prey to unevenness in 
quality, we have here Utrillo at his best. 


Dr. Jacob Hirsch 
Geneva Art Expert 
Again in New York 


Dr. Jacob Hirsch of Geneva, 
well known expert on classical 
art, has returned to New York 
and is stopping at his apartment 
at the Dorset Hotel, where he will 
remain for several months. 





—— 
course of its daily life. Moreover, the 


play of blue-greens and tones of cream 





for stones and the atmosphere with 





ment without anything being added 


which old buildings are inevitably im- that really makes up for the loss of that 


bued is immediately sensed and keenly 
enjoyed. 

Two other paintings depicting char- 
acteristic French streets, but set in 
marked contrast to one another, are 
loaned by Knoedler and Company and 
the gallery of Pierre Matisse. Of these, 
the former presents an increased em- 
phasis on pure pattern and as a conse- 
quence is both more bold and less inti- 
mate. The latter, on the other hand, is 
characterized by a delightful abandon 
seen in greater freedom of brushwork, 
without any loss, however, of solidity or 
rest, although one feels that this canvas 
marks a point beyond which the artist 
should not venture along these less dis- 


essential quality of his best oeuvre al- 
ready mentioned—an awareness of the 
souls of houses and streets and an abil- 
ity to transmit this feeling that gives 
him a place all his own in the annals 


of modern art. 
ak aa * 


In addition to the Utrillo showing, a 
group of recent works by Edward Biber- 
man is also displayed at the same gal- 
leries. The artist’s insistence upon al- 
most posterish use of flat color does not 
make his work of any great personal 
appeal to us. Among the most success- 
ful canvases in the current exhibition 
are “Manhattan Roof,” with its careful 
concentration on essentials, and the at- 
tractively ugly “Adolescent Girl.” In a 
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taken from Spain and Italy may be| For rarely is the feeling for the indi-| against the pure gray of the sky on the| ciplined lines. The color, again, in this | portrait of Katherine Cornell, Biber. the fine “Ma 

added re the former pee ne ag Venice, | yidual life of houses so keenly realized | one hand, and the gray-blue of the road painting is of a lyrical beauty, intensi-| mans’ treatment is almost grotesque, Hawthorne, 

gay . 1 greenery and pale architec- as in this sensitive canvas, in which the| on the other is a source of infinite de- fying the general liveliness of treat-| through over-emphasis upon the head George Elm 
ture, is represented in a very vivid oil. p Eig: he : ment. One or two other works in the| and hands. Although he gives us some 

His color conforms to his mood which | little street is, as it were, caught quite | light. Again, in “L’Eglise,” coming from | gisplay of later date point to Utrillo| of her obvious glamor, he catches none ae | 

is usually quiet and conservative.—J. S. | unconscious of being watched in the|the same collection, Utrillo’s feeling} having gone in for technical experi-| of her individual beauty In the m 
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WILDENSTEIN 


& COMPANY NEWHQUSE 


ALLER 


EXHIBITION OF 


XVIII CENTURY 
DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS 


Through November 


Distinguished 
| OLD and MODERN 


PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIES 
XVII CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 





148 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 
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Society Honors the 
Grand Central’s New 
Fifth Ave. Branch 


(Continued from page 3) 
ii avtisgsanine 

the ground floor portrait gallery where 
whistler’s “Woman in White” looked 
down shyly on the gay scene below. 
Strains from the organ placed in the 
upper hall floated softly down to the 
assembled guests. 

In readiness for this momentous oc- 
casion, the galleries placed on view two 
large one-man shows devoted to promi- 
nent artists, as well as carefully se- 
jected works by a large group of men 
regularly associated with the organi- 
gation, hung to great effect in the vari- 
ous smaller rooms and the extensive 
halls. On the ground floor, the gallery 
to the right, is given up to paintings 
by Eugene Higgins, among which “The 
Storm,” as winner of the Norman Wait 
Harris bronze medal at the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1929, naturally held the 
place of honor. Such a comprehensive 
display of the artist’s work, again seen 
under such perfect conditions, gives an 





unusual opportunity to grasp his 
wd achievement as a whole. Familiar 
themes here, as always, absorb him, 
oe ee and his interest is dominated by the 
added peauty of labor for those we love. A 
of that need for shelter against the storms of 
uvre al- the world seems to obsess Higgins, who 
3 of the repeatedly paints the shepherd guard- 
an abil- ing his sheep, the mother her child and 
abe the father the fortunes of his family. 
_ Ascending the marble spiral stair- 
case to the second floor, we come on 
wing, a the right to another large salon, also 
1 Biber- panelled like those on the lower floor 
me gal- with carved mahogany that still seems 
a part of the scenes of which it was a 
ersonal witness. Dominating this room is .a 
success: giant ship painting by Anthony 
hibition Thieme, of which the red-brown sails 
careful give out amazing luminosity. In strong 
| the at- ‘ : eal p 
1.” Ina contrast with this striking canvas is 
Biber- the fine “Market Room” of Charles W. 
ytesque, Hawthorne, while a figure painting of 
1e head George Elmer Browne lends a pictur- 
pe SOMC esque note to the room. 
es none 


In the middle of the spacious hall 
we find a lovely old room lined with 
soft striped wall covering, and having 
a huge wood fire burning brightly at 
one end. Here portraits by Paul Trebil- 
cock hold full sway, the most promi- 
nent being the recently completed por- 
trait of President Roosevelt, which will 
endear itself to all comers, even if it 
does the sitter rather more justice than 
the artist. As portraits pure and sim- 
ple, others in the room are more suc- 
cessful, witness those of Mrs. Potter 
d’Orsay Palmer and the artist’s wife, 
both of which display admirable de- 
lineation of the forms and brilliant 
treatment of the draperies and mate- 
tials. One nice thing about Mr. Trebil- 
cock as a portraitist is that he success- 
fully avoids researches into the subcon- 
scious of his sitters, preferring to give 
the impression which they make upon 
the outer world. Among his portrayals 
of men, that of Dr. C. N. Johnson, 
loaned by Loyola University, is espe- 
tially appealing, revealing as it does 


a great personal charm of the sub- 
ect. 


Across the way one enters a small 
foom graced by some fine children’s 
portraits of Charles W. Hawthorne, 
and characteristic works by Hovsep 
Pushman which find themselves here 
in especially happy surroundings. “Two 
Nuns” by Elliott Daingerfield also at- 
tracts attention in this charming cor- 
ner, On the same floor the old library is 
again a perfect setting for the sculp- 
ture, which shows off to greatest advan- 
tage against the oak panelled walls. 

Taking the elevator to the third floor, 
& new series of rooms, equally attrac- 
tive but in slightly different vein, 
opens before us. Here a drawing room 
panelled in white, with landscapes ad- 
Mirably suited to this cool setting, is 
specially charming, while in the near- 
by rooms are found such favorites as 
Harry” by George Fuller, “The 
Breaker Boy” of George Luks and 
Thomas W. Dewing’s “The Lute- 
Player.” The halls on this level are also 
Darticularly appealing, the walls being 
decorated in terra cotta and black of 
8reat warmth and color. 
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New Foundation 








“LA PENDULE” 


A characteristic still life by the artist on view in the exhibition of Five Centuries of European Painting 
sent by Wildenstein and Company to the Los Angeles Museum. 





Formed to Further 
Art of America 


The project described in the follow- 


ing article, reprinted from The New 
York ‘Times of November 21, will un- 
doubtedly interest many of our read- 
ers: 


“Plans for the creation of an art 


foundation to be charged with respon- 
sibility for the development and fur- 
therance of American art have been 
completed by the national executive 
committee of the American Artists’ Pro- 
fessional League and the governing 


board of the National Commission to 


Advance American Art, according to 


anouncement yesterday. 

“These organizations have joined in 
creating the new agency to promote 
more effectively the ends for which 
each organization stands individually. 


Efforts will be directed first, according 
to the announcement, toward ‘national 
art recovery in a lasting sense’ and, 
second, toward aiding artists and 
craftsmen who ‘would otherwise be for- 
gotten men in the present economic re- 
covery activities.’ 

“The educational program of the new 
organization will include presentation 
to school boards throughout the coun- 
try of recommendations for the im- 
provement of courses and routine of 
art study, the guidance of adolescents 
and adults to a broader appreciation 
and understanding of art, and the culti- 
vation among adults of art as an avo- 
cation. 

“‘The promotional campaign,’ the 
announcement says, ‘provides for a na- 
tional campaign designed to arouse the 
nation to a consciousness of the merit 
and accomplishment of American art 
work in order to enlist their support 
in its advancement and economic re- 
covery; to urge each locality to per- 
petuate its own beauties and traditions 
for the future; to enlighten Americans 
that the best expression of American 
life and ideals is produced by Ameri- 
can artists; to improve professional 
ethics; and to bring about a spirit of 
collaboration among all workers and 


art societies.’ 


“Complete plans and aims of the 
foundation will be revealed at a dinner 
in January. ‘Leaders in the nation’s 
cultural and official life will be invited 
to attend and a preliminary three-year 
educational, research and promotional 
program will be launched at that time,’ 
it was said. 

“F. Ballard Williams, national chair- 
man of the American Artists’ Profes- 
sional League, said yesterday in regard 
to the foundation: 

.“ “The time has come to abandon the 
too prevalent and untenable obsession 
of disparaging our own American 
work, because this attitude is based:on 
false propaganda and ignorance.’ ” 





The Art News 


hibit, is notable both for composition 
and color. The rose velvet robe, 
trimmed in fur, and the simple back- 
ground with a few books and a quill 
pen create a harmony that is unusually 
rich and satisfying. Also to be noted 
are a handsome portrait of Richard 
Burke by Hoppner, the dignified depic- 
tion of Sir John Mitford by Lawrence, 
and the imposing Robert Hobart by the 
same artist. 


Probably the most sensitive of the 
feminine portraits is that of Miss Pal- 
mer by Reynolds, which is marked by 
a great feeling of tenderness and re- 
straint. A lovely golden brown dictates 
the prevailing harmonies and the stac- 
cato suggestion of the brushwork in 
the painting of the bodice is particu- 
larly masterly. An early Gainsborough 
of the severe oval type, still revealing 
the influence of Hogarth, is another de- 
lightful feature of the show and comes 
from the collection of Thomas Agnew 
& Sons. A second Reynolds portrait of 
Anna, Countess of Dysart, gains added 
interest from the fact that it is prob- 
ably a sketch for the picture painted in 
1775 of the lady as “Miranda.” 


The few portrayals of children are 
delightfully devoid of the studied pos- 
ture and over-prettiness of many works 
of the period. The simplicity. of the 
dresses and the background in Rom- 
ney’s portrayal of the three Gosling 


By CEZANNE 











Ehrich Gallery Holds Exhibit 
Of Famous English Portraits 


A small, but unusually fine exhibi- 








children definitely add to the picture’s 
appeal, while in the same artist’s “Girl 
with Dog,” it is the child’s cerise shoes, 
rather than her pet, which captivate 
our attention. “The Young Gleaner” 
by Hoppner, which was painted about 


from the point of view of characteriza- | 1800, is rather more obvious in its ap- 


tion entitled, “Masterpieces of XVIIIth tion than many other things in the ex- | peal—M. M. 


Century English Portraiture,’ is on 
view at the Ehrich Galleries until No- 
vember 29. The display is especially 
recommended to those whose interest 
in this school has been deadened 
through too frequent encounter with 
the second and the third rate. They 
will certainly emerge with a true ap- 
preciation of the powers of character 
delineation and beauty of craftsman- 
ship which mark the finest achieve- 
ments of this era. Many of the por- 
traits on view have been engraved by 
noted artists of the XVIIIth century. 
Others have figured in important exhi- 
bitions and been featured in volumes 
by leading scholars in the field. How- 


ever, since all of this data is carefully 
set forth in the catalog, we will con- 
fine ourselves to the aesthetic qualities 
of the assembled works, rather than to 
their imposing pedigrees. 

The exhibition is especially note- 







worthy in revealing various XVIIIth}: 


century masters at moments when they 
were free from constraint and the de- 
mands of flattery, spending the fullness 
of their talents upon strength of char- 
acterization and expressive brushwork. 
The male portraits are unusually dis- 
tinguished. Reynolds’ “Joseph Bar- 
reti” immediately compels one’s atten- 
tion through its almost sculpturesque 
quality of line. Done entirely in grays, 
this striking depiction of a near-sighted 
man with brows strained with the ef- 
fort of reading, displays brilliant mas- 
tery in the difficult field of monochrome 
portraiture. Lawrence is certainly 
seen at his brilliant best in the depic- 
tion of Richard Hart-Davies, M. P. The 
glowing depth of the color and the un- 
usually vigorous .modelling both be- 
token a rare degrée of enthusiasm for 
his subject. Another feature of the 
show is the well known portrait of 
Captain Collingwood Roddam, which 
was shown at the exhibition held in the 
Palace of the, Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco last spring. 

Raeburn’s vigorous style is finely 
suited ta his portrait of John Campbell 
of Perthshire, while Romney’s “Sir 
Robert Strange,” though less forceful 

















“CHRISTIES” 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
beg to announce that they will offer at Auction 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH SILVER PLATE 
ENGLISH DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
and OBJETS D’ART 
NEEDLEWORK and EASTERN RUGS 


By Order of the Trustees of the Estate of 


JOHN GIRDWOOD, Esgq., Deceased 
LATE OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


The Sale Includes: 


Elizabethan Goblet with Vetro di Trina Bowl, circa 1590; Elizabethan 
Tigerware Jug, 1571; James I Plain Wine Cup, 1623; Charles I Circular 
Sweetmeat Dish by W. Maundy, 1631; Queen Anne Oval. Wine Cistern by 
P. Rolles, 1719; George I Teakettle Stand and Lamp by P. Archambo, 1723; 
Set of Four Queen Anne Candlesticks, Edinburgh, 1707; George II Tea 
Service, Edinburgh, 1733; Rare Set of Queen Anne Rat-tailed Tablespoons 


‘and Three-pronged Forks, Edinburgh, 1709; and many fine examples of the 


William III Period. 


Objects of Vertu, Oriental Porcelains and Glass. Some superb panels of 
Charles II Stumped Embroidery. Fine English Decorative Furniture and 
Objects of Art of the late XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 


On WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1933 . 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 8 KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 


Catalogues of the above sale may be had from the Auctioneers, or may be 
consulted at the offices of The ART NEWS, 20 East 57th St., New York, and - 
at their agents in Boston, Philadelphia, ete. (for addresses see page 12). 
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EAST GOES WEST 


The magnificent group of old masters 
and modern art, covering five centu- 


ries of European painting, which the 
Wildenstein Galleries have sent to Los 
Angeles is an event of paramount im- 
portance in the aesthetic life of this 
city. It is hard for us in New York, who, 
during the height of the winter season 
are almost surfeited with important ex- 
hibitions in all fields, to realize what 
scanty fare is often served to the Far 
West. This neglect has probably been 
due primarily in the past to the diffi- 
culty and cost of transporting works of 
art across the continent. But there has 
also been a certain laissez faire atti- 
tude—a casual acceptance of the Far 
West’s native tolerance of all that is 
beautiful or that is claimed to be beauti- 
ful. This has resulted in bountiful ap- 
preciation: for many interesting, but 
scarcely important shows circuited 
through various agencies, but has hard- 
ly been productive of the high artistic 
culture. which the West with its 
healthy’ enthusiasm and vital energy 
should cultivate. 


At any rate, the combination of these 
factors has resulted in a state of af- 
fairs that has been patently bad for 
aesthetic development. Art educators 
are now in general agreement that 
paintings and works of art of the finest 
quality only have any deep effect in 
either awakening or fostering aesthetic 
interests. Dr. Heil, who has recently as- 
sumed the directorship of the Los An- 
geles Museum, seems keenly aware of 
this. Since he assumed office, he ap- 
pears to have made every effort to sup- 
plement the smaller shows which are 
sent on general tour throughout the 
country by important loan exhibitions, 
notably that of English XVIIIth century 
masterpieces sent by leading New York 
dealers this past summer. These nat- 
urally involve both considerable effort 

the part of museum authorities and 
tire- fullest cooperation from dealers 
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“PORTRAIT OF MME. SOPHIE” 
Included in the exhibition of Five 





and collectors. Both, however, should 
reap eventual rewards. 

California’s many art colonies and 
native artists reflect a lively impulse 
towards creation and appreciation 
that needs only to be fanned into a true 
creative flame by the proper stimulus. 
A group of discriminating collectors al- 
ready established on the Pacific coast 
have long anticipated a field for the 
exercise of their aesthetic judgments 
and the new collectors, now springing 
up, need only frequent contact with the 
work of the greatest masters to be 
given the impulse to acquire paintings 
which will yield enduring rather than 
momentary pleasure. With conditions 
such as these, it would seem that Cali- 
fornia is fertile territory for the experi- 
ment now in progress. 

In making this pioneer step the Wild- 
enstein Galleries and Dr. Heil, as well, 
merit congratulation in establishing a 
precedent which should have far reach- 
ing effects in the Far West. It is to be 
hoped that in the near future other 
leading dealers will also cooperate in 
this new movement to create an artistic 
culture which demands the finest 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 


BUY PICTURES 


An interesting commentary by Fiske 
Kimball on the attitude of the general 
public toward the buying of pictures 
appears in the December issue of the 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, which 
we herewith reprint: 

“The average man thinks he can’t 
afford pictures. It doesn’t even occur to 
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Sale at Christie’s 


Offers Silver Plate 
and Fine Furniture 


LONDON.—An important sale 
of English silver plate, English 
decorative furniture and objets 
d’art, including needlework and 
Eastern rugs, to be dispersed by 


the order of the trustees of the 


estate of John Girdwood, Esq., 
late of Edinburgh, Scotland, will 
be held at Christie’s on December 
13. Included in the sale are some 
rare Elizabethan items as well as 
later pieces, and objects of vertu, 
Oriental porcelains and glass. 
Catalogs of the sale may be con- 
sulted at the offices of THE Art 
NEws and their agents. 


him, or to his wife, that they could buy 
some. They think of pictures—even pic- 
tures by living artists—as something 
very expensive, totally beyond their 
means. This is largely the fault of the 
XIXth century, when artists them- 
selves, very foolishiy, made their prices 
out of reach. A thousand dollars, three 
thousand dollars, say, for anything. A 
few pictures were, and are, worth that, 
and more. But for all it was the same, 
or no sale. Canvases piled up in artists’ 
studios; ordinary people got the idea 
such things were beyond reach. They 
dismissed the very thought of being 
able to have them. 


“Nevertheless they have walls, and 
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these opportunities, or do not act on 
them? 


“To have art one must have artist, 
To have artists one must buy thei; 
works. Perhaps you think you don; 
like these. Don't forget the artist is, 
professional, who has much to teag} 
you about art. Buy and you will lear) 
buy and you will enjoy. Don’t cal] jy 
your duty, call it your privilege. Thi, 
is the season for gifts. The purchage 
and gift of a picture will be an educa, 
tion and a delight to you and to the re. 
cipient—to the artist it will be manna 
from heaven, yet his due.” 


: 


OBITUARY 


SIR DAVID MURRAY 


Sir David Murray, R. A., died in Lon. 
don on November 14 at the age of 
eighty-four. For nearly sixty years, Sir 
David exhibited at every Royal Acad. 
emy, being represented there this past 
year by no less than six pictures. A na. 
tive of Glasgow, Sir David first entered 
upon a commercial career which he pur. 
sued for eleven years before starting 
to paint. In 1905 he became a member of 
the Royal Academy, having been an As. 
sociate for fourteen years previous. Sir 
David became president of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors in 
1917 and was knighted the following 
year. In 1919 he was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Scottish Acad. 
emy. 

The Tate Gallery has two of Sir 
David’s works, “My Love Is Gone A. 
Sailing,” painted in 1884 and “In the 
Country of Constable,” done in 1903, 
His “Young Wheat” is considered by 
many to be his finest work. 


WILDENSTEIN GROUP 
SENT TO LOS ANGELES 


ITALIAN 

Mariotto di Nardo—‘“Coronation of the 
Virgin.” 

Utile da Faenza—“The Life of Joseph.” 

Botticelli—“The Nativity.”’ 

Cima da Conegliano—“Virgin and Child 
in a Landscape.” 

Titian—‘Portrait of a Member of. the Con- 
tarini Family.” 

Guardi—“Canale Grande.” 

Guardi—“Piazza San Marco.” 


GERMAN, FLEMISH AND DUTCH 


Holbein—“Portrait of Erasmus,” 
Mabuse-—“Virgin and Child in a Land- 
scape.”’ : 
Benson—‘“Portrait of a Nobleman.” 
Jacob von Utrecht—‘Portrait of a Noble- 





By DROUAIS-FILS 


Centuries of European Painting loaned by Wildenstein and Company to the 
Los Angeles Museum. 


must put something on them. With few 
exceptions what they put is lamentable. 
If they really looked at it they couldn’t 
abide it. One or two ancestral portraits. 
Good enough. A few landscapes or 
chromos from grandmother’s old house, 
feeble with the general incapacity of 
that day—a day, however, when people 
still had courage to buy from a living 
artist. Several large framed sepia pho- 
tographs of the Parthenon, the Forum, 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles—pathetic 
survivals of the sterile culture-cult of 
the nineties. One or two large ‘depart- 
ment-store etchings’—which no self- 
respecting department store would 
stock today — etchings elaborately 
made ‘rare’ by vignettes on the margin, 
perhaps even by printing on silk. 













b von Utrecht—‘Portrait 

ife.”’ 

Rembrandt—“Warrior 
Armor.” 

Frans Hals—‘“Portrait of a Man.” 

Terburg—‘‘The Music Lesson.” 

Pieter de Hoogh—“The Card Players.” 

Verspronck—‘“Portrait of a Man.” 

SPANISH 

Velasquez—“Portrait of Queen Marie- 
Anne of Austria.” 

Coello—“Portrait of a Young Courtier.” 


Goya — “Portrait of Don. Miguel 
Azanza.”’ 


FRENCH (XVIIITH CENTURY) 
Largilliére—‘“Portrait de la Comtesse de 
Courbuzon.” 
Watteau—“Les Plaisirs d’Eté.” 
Lancret—“La Jeune Danseuse.” 
Pater—“L’Escarpolette.” 
Chardin—‘Portrait de Jeune Homme.” 
Boucher—“Portrait de Mme. de Pompa- 
dour.” : 
Boucher—“La Fillette au Chat.” 
Nattier—‘‘Portrait de Mme. Chateauroux.” 
Tocqué—‘“Portrait du Prince de Galles.” 


Drouais—‘“Portrait de Mme. Sophie de 
France.”’ 


of His 
Putting on His 


of 


} tional 


“These people do not know—no one 
has told them—that they could just as 
easily have original works of art of 
merit and interest, the vital creative 
work of artists of their own time. Even 
for the same money. Not big oils per- 
haps—though you would be surprised 
how reasonable they are, and what 
good ones are painted in your town— 
but at least sketches, drawings, origi- 
nal prints, equally alive with person- 
ality. Photographs, too—a new art. 
These things do not cost much, never 
have. For twenty-five dollars or fifty 
dollars you can get a drawing, for ten 
dollars, even five, you can get a print 
that will be a joy and pride. There are 
plenty of galleries. where such things 
can be had, the work of young painters 
you should have heard of, or will soon. 
Do you realize that these same artists 


today, many of them your neighbors, 


are starving, because you do not know 





Fragonard—‘Portrait de Rosalie Frago- 
nard.”’ 

Fragonard—‘“Les Délices Maternelles.’ 

Hubert-Robert—“Le PaAtre.” 

Greuze—“Jeune Femme en Flore.” 

Greuze—“Jeune Enfant en Blanc.” 

wea ee ee de Mme. Adel- 
aide.” : 

Danloux—“Portrait de Femme.” 

Vigée-Lebrun—‘“Portrait de la Duchesse 
d@’ Aumont.” 

Vigée-Lebrun—“Portrait de la Princesse 
Belozersky.”’ 

David—‘“Portrait de Femme.” 


FRENCH (XIXTH CENTURY) 


Corot—“Environs de Naples.” 

Manet—“Femmes sur la Plage.” 

Monet—“La Route de la Ferme St. 
Simeon.” 

Renoir—‘“‘Roses dans un Vase.” 

Renoir—“‘Femmes dans un Jardin.” 

Degas—‘“‘Le Foyer de Dansea l’Opéra.” 

Cézanne—“La Pendule.” 

Van Gogh—‘“Le Pére Tanguy.”’ 

Van Gogh—"“Le Champ de Blé.”’ 

Gauguin — “Petit Breton Gardant 
Cochons.”’ ; 

Gauguin—‘L’ Appel.” 

Rousseau — “Paysage 
Singes.” 


FRENCH (XXTH CENTURY) 
Matisse—“Nude.”’ 
Derain—“Paysage: Sarany.”’ 
Picasso—“Arlequin.”’ 

Picasso—‘“‘Les 


ses 


Exotique:: Les 


eufs.” 
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Of Modigliani’s Art 
Held at Beaux-Arts 


BRUSSELS.—A retrospective exhibi- 
tion of work by the Italian painter, 
Modigliani, arranged under the aus- 
pices of the “Association Francaise 
@’Expansion et d’Echanges Artis- 
tiques,” opened two weeks ago at the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels. Ex- 
cept for a group of twelve canvases 
nung in a small room in the Interna- 
tional Section of the Venice Biennial in 
1922, this is the first official recognition 
accorded to the artist, although repre- 
sentative shows have been held in Eu- 
rope, a8 well as in New York at the 
galleries of Jacques Seligmann in 1929 
and two years later at the Demotte Gal- 
lery. 

The present manifestation, however, 
js not only official, but of an interna- 
consequence unusual for any 
painter to receive. Sponsored by Mon- 
sieur de Monzie, Minister of French 
National Education, it numbers among 
the official patrons ministers of science 
and arts, directors of museums in 
France, Italy, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, as well as three leading ambas- 
sadors to Belgium— Monsieur Paul 
Claudel of France, Monsieur Vannu- 
telli-Rey of Italy and Mr. Dave Henne 
Morris of the United States. In addi- 
tion to this list of distinguished offi- 
cials, the comité @Whonneur also in- 
cludes Mademoiselle Jeanne Modigli- 
ani and Mrs. Chester Dale, who has 
written the illuminating preface to the 
catalog, as well as contributing her 
support to the organizers of the exhi- 
bition by generous loans from her col- 
lection. 

Some ninety canvases and sixty 
drawings, covering twelve years of the 
painter’s career, and hung in five of the 
large galleries of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, constitute the most important 
and complete showing of the painter 
that has been given since his death in 
1920 at the age of thirty-six. Five 
paintings lent by Monsieur Alexandre 
admirably illustrate the earlier phases 
of his art. Executed in 1908, three 
years after his arrival in Paris, we see 
here a portrait, a beggar woman, an 
Italian peasant and a nude, giving us 
the range of his subject matter and an 
unusual insight into his pictorial at- 
tack at the age of twenty-four, when 
the influence of his Italian studies was 
most clearly discernible and his debt 
to his French contemporaries already 
becoming felt. Spanning the interven- 
ing years, which were of such moment 
to Modigliani as to his fellow artists of 
the time, with three portraits, we come 
to the head of Bakst, done in 1915. This 
canvas, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Dale, is a striking example of his art 
at this period, before he had entirely 
abandoned the earlier fidelity to nature 
and traces of neo-impressionist tech- 
nique. Among other paintings dating 
from the same year is the portrait of 
Picasso, from the collection of Mon- 
sieur Girard of Paris, while the as- 
tounding portrayal of Diego Rivera, 
done in 1917, testifies alike to his rapid- 
ly maturing art and to the wide range 
of his friends. 

A number of works in the display are 
further finely representative of the art- 
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“YOUNG MAN” 


A recently discovered portrait of the master, reproduced through the courtesy of the well known Katz Galleries of 


ist’s achievements in the year 1917. In 


such portraits as, for instance, those of 


Adrienne and Soutine, both from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale, 
we come much nearer to the later de- 
velopment of the artist: witness the 
greater freedom in line and larger com- 
mand over forms. Here, too, Modigliani 
grows unrestrained as to the distortion 
of his forms, with consequent strength- 
ening of character delineation. Al- 
ready, moreover, is felt his rich use of 
varieties of tone that give such depth 
and force to his finest work. A portrait 
of Leopold Zborowski, his fast friend, 
and a group of paintings loaned by 
Monsieur Netter of Paris, among other 
important contributions to the display, 
further illuminate this phase of Modig- 
liani’s short career. One of these, “Les 
deux soeurs,” makes a profound appeal, 
although. any self-consciousness or de- 
sire to create sympathy in the spectator 
is farthest away from the minds of the 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 





Dieren, Holland. 


Free Admission 
Is Now Extended 
To Vollard Show 


The fee of fifty cents which has 
been collected for the benefit of 


the Public Education Association 
for admission to the Vollard Show 
on view at Knoedler’s, has been 
suspended, and entrance is now 
free. The exhibition will be open 
until December 3. 


tragic children 
sented. 

One of the loveliest paintings in the 
show, and probably in his complete 
oeuvre, is the “Grande nue couchée,” 


so feelingly repre- 
















































































By REMBRANDT 


dating from the following year, and 
loaned by the Paris house of Jacques 
Seligmann and Company. This study 
is remarkable for a -purity of line, 
in which one French critic sees a re- 
turn to Ingres, and which one might 
also say derives much from the Japa- 
nese, and so ultimately from the Chi- 
nese. The achievement of form is here 
a miracle of suggestion, attained with 
a hardly perceptible use of shading and 
the height of economy as to line. In 
comparison with this, it is difficult to 
see how the same artist could paint “La 
Jeune fille rose” and “La meme Hari- 


cot rouge” (both from a Brussels pri- 


vate collection, and dating from the 


same year), so heavy are the forms, 
and at the same time almost reminis- 
cent of Renoir. Some peculiar individu- 


Modigliani’s brush, even were there no 
other evidence. 


Indicative of the artist’s growing 


strength and diversity of approach is 
the “Femme a la cigarette,” also exe- 
cuted in 1918, from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale. Nothing is 
here spared to render the portrayal 
realistic, yet the heavy features and 
body of the woman are conveyed with 
an economy similar to that exercised 
so notably in the large and beautiful 
nude already mentioned. Without any 
obvious accentuation, the planes of the 
face are subtly modelled, with here a . 
touch of the brush marking the chin 
and the fleshy rolls of the neck, and 
again a stroke for the lashes that give 
the eyes their peculiar expression. As 
to the body, there is merely a masterly 
handling of 
achieved without any vestige of effort. 
A witness to the tragedy that sur- 
rounded him is the portrait done in the 


the weighty forms, 


same year of “Eloise, enfant du 
peuple,” from the collection of Mon- 
sieur Guillaume. Another masterly 


treatment of a similar subject is “La 
fille du peuple,” of 1919, loaned by Mon- 
sieur Venturi of Paris—a work inti- 
mately suggestive of the whole back- 
ground against which the young wo- 
man’s life is set. 


Of Modigliani’s final production, the 


exhibition offers an outstanding repre- 
sentation. 
his work over the short period of his 
activity forces on the observer is the 
steady development 
more significant expression that is so 
highly characteristic of the artist and, 
which, had it not been for his tragic 
death, would be as happy as it is rare. 
Take for instance, “L’Italienne” of 1920, 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Dale. 
depth of color values and surety of 
forms are here! 
femme,” from the Duveen collection, 
painted in the same year, there is a sim- 
ilar confidence and freedom of execu- 
tion, 
power of characterization. If one had 
to seek for a reason of this artist’s 
early death, it would not be found in 
the poverty of his art.... 


One fact that a survey of 


towards surer, 


What beauty of line, 


Again in “Tete de 


daring use of distortion and 


Space forbids any treatment of the 


drawings in the show, which are, how- 
ever, naturally of the utmost interest 
and importance. The part which these 
studies played in his art is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Modigliani 
sometimes made as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty sketches in a day, and 


when he did not have paper he used the 
walls, the door and even the ceiling to 


receive his ideas. Such was the prep- 
aration put into his work by this art- 


ist, destined by a world devoid of ap- 
preciation or feeling to so short a pe- 


riod of flower. 


Special Cabinets 
Display Ceramics 
In Buffalo Show 


BUFFALO.— The unusual display 
cabinets for the current loan exhibi- 
tion of ceramics at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo were made especial- 
ly for this show. Constructed of flush 
boarding and with glass panels also 
flush with the surface of the cabinet, 
a nice balance is obtained of protection 
with intimacy. The cabinets are paint- 
ed a light battleship grey and their in- 
teriors are a deep rose color. Strong 
top-lighting within the cabinet throws 
sharp and interesting shadows against 
the walls and the usual gallery light- 


ality in the quality of the line and the| jing is not used. It produces an extra- 
characteristic turning of the head, as| ordinarily colorful effect, as a whole, 


well as the expression of the face, 


and shows to splendid advantage the 


would of course proclaim them from| superb examples of ceramic art. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 
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The Gentle Art of 
Faking Discussed 
By George Richter 


We have been waiting for some time 
to find space to publish the following 
extremely valuable article by Dr. 
George Martin Richter entitled, ““Limi- 
tations of the Gentle Art of Faking,” 
which was published in booklet form 
in several languages in Italy and well 
deserves printing in full: 

During the last two or three genera- 
tions scientific art criticism has greatly 
developed and has reached a very high 
level of perfection. During the same 
period, however, the art of the faker 
has also attained a deplorably high de- 
gree of efficiency. Some wonderful 
falsifications*have been devised and put 
on the market, falsifications which de- 
serve a certain tribute of admiration 
and which have, among some collectors, 
museum directors and dealers, created 
a sense of uneasiness and even per- 
turbation. 

The best way to confront a danger 
is to face it! 

If we wish to protect ourselves 
against fakes the best way is to study 
them. For a number of years I have 
devoted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy to the study of falsifications, and 
I have come to the conclusion that they 
can be divided into the following 
classes: 


1. Copies of existing painting or 
works of art. 


Here, of course, we are not interested 
in ordinary copies, but only in such as 
attempt to decéive us and create the 
impression of being old originals. In 
this group I think we should also in- 
clude falsifications which have been 
built up on the foundations of an old 
drawing. 

2. Falsifications which are produced 

. by copying various details taken from 
different pictures by a certain master 
and forming with them a picture in the 
style of that master. This type we may 
call the mosaic type. I remember a 
cassone-front where a number of de- 
tails from the Schifanoja Palace in 
Ferrara were put together regardless 
of their original functions in the fres- 
coes. This, I believe, was not a mod- 
ern fake but perhaps a XViIth century 
attempt at falsification. 

8. Falsifications which are created 
by making use of a genuine old picture 
which is well preserved and adding 
certain details in order to suggest an- 
other and more valuable master. 

4, Falsifications which attempt to 
create paintings or other works of art 
in the style of a certain master. This 
type we may call fakes in style. 


* * * * * * * * * 


However, although I am prepared to 
admit that a number of modern falsifi- 
cations are from a technical point of 
view almost perfect, yet Iam convinced 
that an experienced eye cannot easily 
be deceived by technical devices only. 
The modern faker is able to prepare 
colors very similar to those used in the 
trecento and quattrocento, yet they are 
not of the same quality. In compari- 
son with the colors of genuine old paint- 
ings they appear less brilliant. It seems 
to be difficult to reproduce that enamel- 
like glamor which characterises early 
Italian and Flemish paintings. Regard- 
ing craquelure, I must admit that I 
have seen marvelous examples which 
seemed genuinely old. As a rule cra- 
quelure in fakes is too regular and does 
not show that infinite variety which 
is produced by old age and hazard. A 
clever man will of course be able to 
prepare an artificially irregular kind 
of craquelure, but as a rule it will soon 
reveal its secret under a microscope. 
So far it appears that fakers have been 
unable to produce that type of craque- 
lure which we may call the micro- 
scopic type. This is the craquelure 
which consists of a network of extreme- 
ly small craquelure which, as a rule, 
can only be recognized with the help of 
a strong magnifying glass. On the other 
hand this test is not in every case re- 
liable, as some old paintings are to be 
found without this microscopic cra- 
quelure; also various coats of thick 
varnish may make this microscopic 
craquelure invisible. However, when 
we examine pictures of the XIVth and 
XVth centuries which do not show any 
signs of microscopic craquelure, we 
‘should be extremely careful. 

Let us now consider the four groups 
of falsifications which I have men- 
tioned. 

The first group—those who attempt 
to make copies--of- existing paintings 
or other works of art—will have an 
almost hopeless task in these days 
when every important work has been 
photographed and the photographs filed 








A VIEW OF ONE OF THE BRUMMER GALLERIES"SHOWING A GROUP OF BRANCUSI SCULPTURE 
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in archives all over two continents. 
But the endeavors of the forger may be 
much more promising if he attempts 
to produce a picture after a well known 
drawing of an old master. This type 
of forgery shows a decidedly devilish 
imagination. Imagine the discovery 
of a lovely Madonna of Leonardo based 
upon an existing drawing. Even ex- 
perienced connoisseurs might well be 
taken in by such a forgery provided it 
is cleverly executed. Fortunately this 
type of forgery seems to be very rare 
and this rareness is probably due to 
the fact that the problem of producing 
a convincing Raphael or Leonardo— 
even with the help of a drawing—is an 
almost hopeless task. 


The second group, which is called mo- 
saic composition, is comparatively 
easy to recognize. A well trained art 
historian should be able to find out 
quickly that one part of the composi- 
tion has been stolen from such and such 
a picture and other parts from other 
pictures. Great masters never repeated 
themselves slavishly. I remember the 
case of a Madonna attributed to Sano 
di Pietro which had been made up by 
taking the Madonna from one picture 
and the Child from another. This Ma- 
donna had been accepted as genuine 
by three experts of the Siennese school, 
but I doubted it and when I had the pic- 
ture tested by a restorer I was not sur- 
prised to see that under the influence 
of spirits the colors vanished. 

The third group, which comprises 
works of art built up on the founda- 
tions of genuine old pictures, is much 
more dangerous and much more diffi- 
cult to discover. The buyer and the 
expert who studies such a picture will 
readily see that the greater part of the 
surface shows genuine colors and genu- 
ine craquelure. Now it is a well known 
fact that craquelure does not always 
appear in every part of a picture, dif- 
ferent colors cracking in different ways. 
There is also the possibility that thick 
layers of varnish may make the original 
cracks almost invisible. A clever 
faker can change the aspect of a face 
with a few strokes. A lady of fifty 
years may be transformed into a beauty 
of twenty in less than an hour! Those 
who examine such a’picture may see 
that it shows signs of restoration but 
they may be led astray by the fact that 
the greater part of the surface is in 
really excellent condition and they 
may, in consequence, conclude that the 
face and some other details have been 
worked on by an inexpert restorer 
many years ago. In fact, this not in- 
frequently happens. I once wished to 
acquire a Spanish portrait of a lovely 
young lady and had the picture ex- 
amined by one of the best restorers and 
by two experts of that period and 
school. All three agreed that it was an 
XVITIth century painting and in a good 
state and one of the experts even men- 
tioned the name of a rather rare mas- 
ter. Personally, I had some doubts 
about the picture and had it cleaned. 
The lovely young lady completely dis- 
appeared and gave place to a rather 
ugly old woman. It was a genuine old 
picture and parts of the drapery were 


very well painte@eand well preserved, | 


but the head was completely over 


worked. 


I must confess that in that 
particular case I, also, had been at 


least partly deceived, but it is only 


through such experiences that one 
learns. 


How can we prete¢t ourselves against 


such faked genuine old pictures? Now 


that X-ray photographs have become 
popular and are in the reach of almost 
everybody I would suggest’ that use 
should be made of them with pictures 
which appear to be partly overworked, 
for they will, in most cases, reveal the 


true nature of 
hidden. Under 


e parts which are 
circumstances we 


should be extrémely cautious if we 
notice that a certain part of the picture 
shows a genuine old craquelure where- 
as other parts show none at all or cra- 


quelure of a different character. 


In all 


such cases a very eareful examination 


recommended. 


of the picture and an investigation re- 
garding the lack of craquelure is to be 
In some cases a chem- 


ical analysis of the colors may also 
lead to the discovery of parts executed 


with modern colors. 


The last group of fakes—which we 


may call creations in style—comprises 


a great number of highly interesting 
and sometimes even fascinating falsi- 
fications. In this class we must include 
the sculpture of»Alceo Dossena, the 


fine old Plemish masters which issued 


from the studio of Van Der Veken in 


some other. 


Brussels, Joni’s Siennese paintings, and 
We may also include in 
this group the antique sculpture which 


the great Michael Angelo faked when 
a young man and which became a 
stepping stone in the career of that 


great sculptor. 


“ 


To create works of art in the spirit 
of a great master who lived four, five or 
six hundred years ago pre-supposes not 
only a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique and history of art of that par- 
ticular period, but also an unusual 
power of psychic assimilation. Van Der 
Veken as well as' Dossena—to quote 
only two of these well known artists— 
produced pictures and sculpture which 
for many years were accepted as gen- 
uine masterpieces by the great majority 
of experts, colie@tors and dealers. I 
should like to repeat the question put 
at the beginning of this paper; how 
was it possible that so many intelligent 
men and even experts were taken in 
by works of art which now—after the 
discovery of their true nature—we 


is it possible t 


ture? 


tect ourselves? 


perfection as possible. 


must admit are separated from the gen- 
uine examples which they attempted 
to represent by a deep gulf? And how 
protect ourselves 
against fakes of ‘this class in the fu- 


I will first try to give an answer to 
the second-question, how can we pro- 
Let us for instance 
study the “Marriage of St. Katherine” 
created by Monsieur Van Der Veken 
and which, under the name of the Bar- 
oncelli master, adorned the Exhibition 
of Early Flemish Art in London. All 
technical details in this picture, the 
colors, the craquelure, etc., are as near 


Many connois- 


seurs and students accepted this pic- 
ture.as a genuine example of early 
Flemish art and it even passed the 
committee of the London exhibition 
which consisted of a number of first 
I frankly confess that 
when I first saw the picture I, also, did 
its authenticity. 
when asked by a friend who was inter- 
ested in it to study it did I soon arrive 
at the conclusion that the attribution 
to the Baroncelli master was untenable. 
I, then, tried to connect the picture with 
another master, but without success. 
suspicions began to be 
aroused. May I point out here that in 
many cases where it is impossible to 
connect a picture more or less con- 
clusively with an old master or his 
school we shall find out that there ia 
something wrong with it? When I con- 
tinued my studies of the picture in 
question I discovered that the style 
of the landscape pointed to a later pe- 
riod than the style of the drapery. Fi- 
nally, I began to feel that the expres- 
sion of the faces was a little sweeter 
and at any rate different from the more 
severe expression of the XVth cen- 
tury Flemish faces. All these observa- 
tions led me to the conclusion that the 
picture was highly doubtful and prob- 
I learned that Dr. Wink- 
ler of Berlin had already recognized its 
dubious nature and that other experts 
I went 
to see M. Van Der Veken in Brussels 
and he frankly admitted that he had 
painted the picture in the style of an 
He even 
showed me the photograph of his house- 
keeper who had served as the model 


class experts. 


not question 


Then my 


ably a fake. 


had agreed with his opinion. 


early Flemish primitive. 


for St. Katherine. 


Let us consider another example 
which is, perhaps, more familiar to 
the public, namely the Annunciation 
in the style of Simone Martini created 
Here again many 
scholars, experts, directors of muse- 
ums and dealers were deceived for a 
number of years, yet if we étudy the 
two lovely figures in the Annunciation 
we shall note that the expression of 
the faces and the drapery is perhaps 
a little too sweet, too modern, not quite 
in the severe spirit of the trecento. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


portant Furniture, Silver and 
Chinese Porcelains Are Of- 
fered in Notable Christie Sale 
on December 6, 7, 8 


® 


LONDON.—The decided general in- 
erest which characterizes the anticipa- 
jon of the dispersal at Christie’s on 
yecember 6, 7 and 8 of art treasures 
rom the collections of the Right Hon- 
yrable, the Earl Howe, demonstrates 
onvincingly the increasing activity on 
he part of collectors and dealers. In- 
juded in the material to be put under 
he hammer are important French and 
English furniture, porcelain and tapes- 
try, formerly contained in Earl Howe’s 
puckinghamshire residence, Penn 
House, and all are objects of such qual- 
ity that large attendance and vigorous 
pidding at the sale are inevitable. An 
interesting feature of the sale is that 
many of these treasures were be- 
queathed by Charles Jennens, a friend 
of Handel, to his relative, William 
penn Assheton Curzon, an ancestor of 
Earl Howe. 

English furniture constitutes the 
most significant group in the sale, of- 
fering as it does outstanding Chippen- 
dale pieces and a number of fine ob- 
jects from other periods and by famous 
craftsman. Featured iin the group is a 
splendid pair of Chippendale mahog- 
any torchéres, circa 1760, whose slen- 
der yet sturdy shafts composed of 
moulded scrolls pierced with lattice- 
work, support with assured grace the 
circular candlestands with balustraded 
galleries. These are illustrated in this 
issue in company with a Chippendale 
mahogany center table of the same 
date and a tortoiseshell and silver 
bracket clock, nearly a century older. 
A Chippendale mahogany artist’s table, 
circa 1760, decorated in the Chinese 
style and a pair of mahogany chairs of 
the same date and decoration, are ex- 
cellent examples of the more solid and 
elaborate character of pieces done in 
this manner. Dignity and simplicity 
mark the pair of Chippendale mahog- 
any arm chairs with seats and backs of 
red leather and scrolled arms and sup- 
ports resting on handsomely carved 
cabriole legs. The exquisite Chippen- 
dale mahogany commode, here iillus- 
trated, is particularly notable for the 
burl effect of the wood in the finely 
shaped front and the marked restraint 
in the carved enrichment and ormolu 
handles. We produce also one of two 
Chippendale mahogany settees, circa 
1755, twin backed with vase shaped 
splats pierced with interlacing and 
carved with foliage and wave orna- 
Ment. The rich carving, with its va- 
riety of motifs, is admirably set off by 
the covering of red floral damask. 

One of the most magnificent Chippen- 
dale library tables yet seen in London 
auction rooms appears in this sale. 
Front and back, divided into three sec- 
tions each, are boldly carved with leaf 
and flower as well as more formalized 
ornament, beautifully harmonized with 
the massive character of the piece. 
Carved pilasters divide the panels and 
lend height and balance, while the 
ormolu enrichments comprising drawer 
handles and key hole ornament add to 
the impression of elegance conveyed by 
the whole. 

Two Chippendale mahogany  tor- 
chéres, circa 1760, finely carved and 
shaped; a pair of Adam mahogany 
wns, circa 1770, formed as classical 
vases with circular plinths, and accom- 
banying pedestals finely veneered with 
figured wood and handsomely deco- 
tated; a set of William III walnut 
chairs, circa 1695, with canework seats 
and back panels in richly carved 
frames, and a William and Mary wal- 
hut arm chair, circa 1690, with three 
‘laborately carved splats, turned up- 
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O SELL HOWE COLLECTION EARLY IN DECEMBER 


A group of furniture and decorations from the collection of the Rt. Honorable, The Earl Howe, to be sold at Christie's on December 6,7 and 8. Top Row: Pair 

of Chippendale torcheres, center table and settee, and bracket clock with movement by Reymond Regard, circa 1685. Second Row: Chippendale commode and 

pair of candlesticks by Paul Lamerie with inkstand by George Wickes. Pm Row: One of a pair of late XVIIth century Brussels tapestries, and soup tureen 
y Paul Storr. 


rights and stretchers and a variety of 
decorative trimming, are other out- 
standing items in the group of English 
furniture. Chippendale mirrors, tripod 
tables and other objects, Sheraton 
chairs and commodes, Adam giltwood 
furniture and a number of George II, 
Queen Anne and William III pieces are 
likewise included. 

The French furniture and decorative 
objects include a number of important 
examples of both the Louis XV and 
XVI periods. The former group is com- 
prised of a fine library table with 
frieze veneered with quartered panels 
of tulipwood in kingwood borders and 
with delicate ormolu enrichments; a 
pair of vases formed as bowls of Chi- 
nese celadon porcelain engraved with 
stylized peony and covered in a pale 
green glaze; a marquetry commode, 
veneered and inlaid with vari-colored 
and green stained woods with birds and 
branches of flowers contrived in a pat- 
tern of extreme intricacy and richness; 
several pairs of ormolu candelabra; 
vases, mirrors, clocks, library tables, 
encoignures and commodes. The Louis 
XVI items include a lacquer commode, 


decorated with Chinese figures and 


buildings in landscapes, done in green, 


red and gold on a black ground, and 
comprising scenes of vivid pictorial 


Major Art Events 
To Draw Attention 
This Coming Week 


Events of outstanding interest 
in the art world during the com- 
ing week will number the show of 
Persian and Indian Miniatures 
from the collection of Dikran G. 
Kelekian at the latter’s galleries 
and the exhibition of the well 
known but rarely seen Chinese 
art collection of Edwin D. Krenn 
now current at the galleries of 
Ralph M. Chait. 


quality; a mahogany writing table; a 
mahogany secretaire; and two clocks. 

A pair of panels of Brussels tapestry, 
dating from the late XVIIth century, 
reproduced in this issue, are woven 
with two scenes from Tasso’s Story of 
Rinaldo and Armida. The wealth of 
minute detail, the free movement of the 
figures and the great depth in the land- 
scape are convincing proof of the artis- 
tic potentialities in this medium of dec- 
oration. 

The group of Chinese enamelled 


porcelain contains a pair of famille 
rose figures of pheasants of the Chien 
Lung period, finely and realistically 
modelled, exquisitely colored and su- 
perb examples of the best in this field. 
There is also a pair of famille verte 
vases and covers, K’ang Hsi, brilliant- 
ly enamelled, oddly formed, and deco- 
rated with a wealth of floral, animal 
and scenic ornament. The English 
porcelain includes a Derby dinner ser- 
vice and a Crown Derby dessert ser- 
vice. Other decorative objects are 
Derbyshire spar vases, Chinese silk 
panels and friezes, statuettes and busts. 

Among the fine old English silver in 
the sale are a pair of George II large 
table candlesticks and a George II plain 
oblong inkstand, the three pieces being 
illustrated in this issue. The candle- 
sticks by Paul Lamerie, 1734, are on 
square bases stepped and shaped at the 
corners, with sunk circular centers and 
baluster stem, engraved with a coat-of- 
arms. They are distinguished by com- 
plete simplicity, freed from monotony 
by the skillful shaping. The inkstand, 
in like manner, has only the patterns 
of the pierced covers to relieve the dig- 
nified plainness of the tray and con- 
tainers. Far different is the pair of 
two-handled soup-tureens, covers and 
stands by Paul Storr, 1817, one set of 
which is here illustrated. A’ wealth of 
shell. and foliage ornament and the 
fluted contours of stand and tureen 


make these pieces handsomely elabo- 
rate. 

A Charles I fruit-dish of tazza form, 
severely simple in contour but beauti- 
fully ornamented on the inner surface 
of the bowl, and a Charles II tankard 
and cover, ornamented with a band of 
vertical acanthus leaves and engraved 
with a coat-of-arms in plume mantling, 
are important items in the silver group. 
Two Monteith bowls with scalloped 
rims and scroll decoration are dated 
1696 and 1704, respectively. From the 
reign of Queen Anne come a silver-gilt 
two handled cup and cover and a pair 
of plain silver-gilt bowels and covers, 
all charming in their softly rounded 
shapes and finely engraved crests. 
Other silver objects are goblets, toast 
racks, tableware, dinner services, tea 
sets, toilet suites, candlesticks, ink 
stands, etc. 

Outstanding among the pictures are 
two small panel portraits of men by 
Rembrandt, “Portrait of a Man with 
Long White Hair” and “Portrait of an 
Old Man with a Red Cap,” both re- 
corded by Dr. Hofstede de Groot; Mu- 
rillo’s “The Infant Saviour Asleep”; 
Ferneley’s “Portrait of Richard Wil- 
liam Penn, Ist Earl Howe”; and land- 
scapes by Jacob and Salomon Van 
Ruisdael. Other painters represented 
in the collection are Van Ruisdael, 
Frans Hals, Cuyp, Hobbema, Van Os- 
tade, Van der Velde, Wouwerman, 
Raphael, Veronese, Battoni, Canaletto, 
Longhi, Fragonard, Greuze, Hogarth, 
Poussin and various names of lesser 
importance. 
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Talmage Collection 
Brings High Prices 
In Recent Auction 


The sale of English furniture, tapes- 
tries, silver and objects of art, consti- 
tuting the private collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Talmage of New York 
and Mendham, N. J., which was held at 
the American-Anderson Galleries on 
November 17 and 18, proved to be an- 
other most successful event in the cur- 
rent auction season, realizing in the 
two sessions a grand total of $76,947. 
The varied list of bidders who carried 
off the prize objects in the sale is indic- 
ative of the widespread interest and 
activity on the part of collectors and 
dealers and the prices paid testify to 
the high quality of the items in the dis- 
persal. The top price in the sale, $4,100, 
was paid by Mrs. Andrew Macey for a 
Brussels Renaissance tapestry from 
the atelier of Jacob Geubels, circa 


1590. A very fine George I carved wal- 
nut armchair with claw-and-ball feet 


commanded $2,500 and was sold to W. 
H. Woods, who also purchased three 


Queen Anne carved walnut and needle- 
work side chairs for $2,250. W. A. Phil- 
lips bought a fine Herat carpet for 
$2,000, and M. A. Linah, Agt., secured 
a Sheraton mahogany two-part dining 
table for. $1,450, 

Other high prices obtained were: 
$1,280 for a set of eight Hepplewhite 
carved mahogany dining chairs, sold to 
Frank Partridge, Inc.; $1,275 for 
“Apollo and the Nine Muses,” a set of 
Louis XVI Sévres bisque statuettes by 
Le Riche, from Mrs. R. V. Whitmore; 
$1,250 for a pair of fine Queen Anne 
walnut and petit point side chairs with 
claw-and-ball feet, sold to J. H. McFad- 
den, Jr.; $1,200 for a rare George I 
carved walnut and needlework arm- 
chair with claw-and-ball feet, pur- 
chased by Frank Partridge, Inc. A rare 
Queen Anne walnut and mortlake tap- 
estry settee was knocked down to A. 
S. Vernay, Inc., for $1,100 and for the 
same amount Mrs. W. Dwight pur- 
chased a Queen Anne walnut and tapes- 
try love seat. An important Brussels 
Renaissance hunting tapestry was ac- 
quired by Mrs. Andrew Macey for $950, 
while a price of $900 was commanded 
by a George III inlaid mahogany ser- 
pentine-front sideboard sold to Mrs. V. 
Winter and by a George I walnut and 
needlework wing chair bought by B. 
S. Craib. Other prices of note included 
$875 for an important gilded silver en- 
amel and lapis-lazuli garniture, Nurem- 
berg, early XVIIIth century, sold to 
Frank Schnittjer, Jr.; $850 for a Queen 
Anne inlaid burl walnut bookcase with 
secretary drawer, bought by Mrs. Deer- 
ing Libbey; $840 for a set of twelve 
Sheraton carved mahogany dining 
chairs, English, late XVIIIth century, 
purchased by C. O. Wellington. 

We print below a complete list of all 
objects in the sale which brought a 
price of $500 or more: 


8—Chamberlain’s Worcester apple 
green porcelain dinner service— 


_ English, early XIXth century.... $600 

24—-Pair Louis XVI Paris porcelain 
urns finely mounted in ormolu— 
French, XVIIIth century......... 700 


30—Important gilded silver enamel 
and lapis-lazuli garniture—Nur- 
emberg, early XVIIIth century... 


44—Queen Anne carved walnut and 
needlework small armchair with 
claw-and-ball feet—English, early 
XVIIIth century 
54—Pair Chinese Chippendale ma- 
hogany and needlework armchairs 
—-English, XVIIIth century 
58—Queen Anne walnut and tapestry 
love seat—English, early XVIIIth 
Og SIPS ey eae 
65—Queen Anne upholstered walnut 
armchair in needlepoint—English, 
early XVIIIth century ........... 
77—George III inlaid mahogany ser- 
pentine-front sideboard—English, 
Xvirith SE hi 6  CKUsS Sena Foe 
78—Sheraton mahogany two- 
dining table—English, circa 1300. 


79—Set of twelve Sheraton carved 


875 


625 
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nbs oe 500 
1,100 
500 


900 
1,450 





“CALIFORNIA” 


Included in the current exhibition entitled “Eilshemius 1900” at the Valentine Gallery 





mahogany dining chairs—English, 
late X-VII[Ith century 


80—George II carved and parcel- 
gilded walnut wall mirror—Eng- 
ish, XVIIIth century 


81—George I walnut and needlework 


ee | 


wing chair — English, 
ST ARG COON onc chs ceesecsent 


92—Queen Anne inlaid burl walnut 
bookcase with secretary drawer— 
English, X VIIIth century 


125—Fine Herat carpet—Persia...... 


194—“‘Apollo and the Nine Muses,” 
set of Louis XVI Sévres bisque 
statuettes by Le Riche 


205—Pair Queen Anne carved walnut 
cabriole-legged stools — English, 
early XVIlith century 


212—Pair Adam carved mahogany 
dwarf cabinets—English, XVilIth 
century 


213—Chippendale carved mahogany 
and needlework pole screen—Kng- 
lish, XVIIIth century 


215—Rare Queen Anne walnut and 
needlework armchair — English, 
early XVIIIth century 


216—Rare Queen Anne upholstered 
walnut armchair in needlepoint— 
English, early XVIIIth century... 
219—Three very fine Queen Anne 
carved walnut and needlework 
side chairs — English, 
XVIIIth' century 


220—Queen Anne inlaid burl walnut 
small chest of drawers—English, 
early XVIIIth century 
221—Rare George I carved walnut 
and needlework armchair with 


early 


ee ee 
eee eee ee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
ee eeeeereeee 


early 


eee eee wees 


claw-and-ball feet—English, early 
a VERA COUNT cacaccabeveedeces 


223—George I upholstered walnut 
armchair in needlework—English, 
early XVIIIth century 


224—Very fine George I carved wal- 
nut armchair with claw-and-ball 
ae early XVIIIth cen- 
EE Ar abire b hlecs wih a cs 0S edeiebs 


226—Rare Queen Anne walnut and 
mortlake tapestry settee—English, 
early XVIIIth century ........... 


228—Fine Queen Anne parcel-gilded 
and engraved pier mirror—Eng- 
lish, early XVIIIth century...... 


231—George III mahogany pivoting 
drum table — English, XVIIIth 
NE CG ois) CHR OR DAS 0d See peepee. 


232—-George I carved walnut and 
needlepoint wing chair with claw- 
and-ball feet — English, early 
Pe VERSE CODCOIY. oi.seks ces cicceste 


235—Pair very fine Queen Anne wal- 
nut and petit point side chairs with 
claw-and-ball feet—English, early 
Pa Veeee OCONLOLY 6 oii kok ccc cccwesee 
242—Set of eight Hepplewhite carved 
mahogany dining chairs—English, 
WEEE UCU ka hak b vag ote ss’ 
450—Rare Queen Anne inlaid burl 
walnut small secretary with mir- 
rored door — English, early 
XVIIIth century 


ey 


4 256—Important Brussels Renaissance 


eres tener of Jacob Geu- 
8, circa 1590 


257—Important Brussels Renaissance 
hunting tapestry—late XVIth cen- 
WO Ree kK Comers <i Sh vkhe'e ck 
258—Oudenaarde hunting tapestry— 
early XVIIth century ............ 
259—Oudenaarde hunting tapestry— 
early XVIIth century ........%... 


260—Brussels Renaissance tapestry— 
circa 1600 


ee ee 


ee 
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Eilshemius-1900 in 
Brilliant Show at 
Valentine Gallery 


By Mary MorsELuL 


In the early 1900’s American art had 
not yet arrived at any painful processes 
of self analysis and no cruel critics had 
written about the baneful effects of 
French influence and the necessity of 
creating a national school. It is there- 
fore with considerable justice that the 
Valentine Gallery hails EHilshemius in 
his current show as “An Authentic 
America Painter.’~The twenty land- 
scapes in the exhibition all date from a 
period in the artist’s career that has a 
special personal appeal for us. They 
are filled with a déep joy in hills and 
trees and streams and no nostalgia for 
far places mars their quiet lyricism. 
Quite without self-consciousness and 
artistic patriotism, each scene seems 
to say: “There is géodness and beauty 
and meaning in this country around me 
that I know so well. I must paint it so 
that others may share it.” 

Nor is it any reflection upon the sig- 
nificance of Eilshemius’ contribution 
to say that a faint_aura of the Hudson 
River School seems to hover over the 
exhibition. Indeed, it is this very in- 
tegrity of vision, heightened by an in- 
stinctive delicacy of touch and feeling 
for nuance of tone, which give these 
landscapes a special place in that timor- 
ous tradition from which we have been 
so frequently defiected. Study such 
works as the delightful little “Cos Cob,” 
“Moonlight” and “Haunted House,” to 
mention but a trio of our favorites in 
the collection, and you will find that 
they subtly allow us to share in the 
artist’s own emotion. 

Eilshemius has no formulas for the 
painting of trees or hills; imagination 
and mood alone dictate the intensity or 
the delicacy of the greens and his sen- 
sitive play of the brush. Or take a little 
section of the garden scene with holly- 
hocks. Here are passages of pure de- 
light for those who love painting for 
its own sake and whose eyes are not 
falsely attuned to @mpty virtuosities of 
technique. 

The few nymphs that appear in this 
group of work are, we are glad to re- 
port, all of the more timorous and retir- 
ing variety and did nothing to mar our 
pleasure in the exquisitely painted hills 
and glades where they disported them- 
selves. And the other maidens who fig- 
ure in such canvases as “Waiting for 
the Ferry” are most decorously garbed 


in the ankle length skirts of the period 
That Eilshemius can achieve great sol- 
idity and strength of form is conclu- 
sively demonstrated by the rocky Cali- 
fornia scene which we illustrate. Two 
other landscapes, done in Biskra are the 
only works which are not purely Ameri- 
can in locale. They have a spaciousness 
and Biblical peace, which make them 
quite at home with the other canvases 
on view. Various private collectors, 
among them Miss Edith Wetmore, Mrs 
S. A. Lewisohn, Mrs. W. A. Harriman 
and Mrs. James Henle, have loaned fine 
works to the display adding to its rep- 
resentative character 


W. R. Hearst Joins 
Los Angeles Group 
Now Being Forme; 


We reprint the following item of j). 
terest from the New York Evening 
Journal of November 21: 

“LOS ANGELES—Signifying his jp. 
terest in the art development of L¢ 
Angeles, Mr. William Randolph Heary 
has just accepted membership on th 
Classical Arts Committee, one of th. 
many active groups now being orga). 
ized to carry on the work of the Le 
Angeles Art Association. 


“Mr. Hearst has long been extremely 
interested in early European art an) 
archeology, and during his extensiye 
travels has assembled at his Sa 
Simeon home one of the finest private 
art collections to be found anywhere. 

“The particular committee on which 


Mr. Hearst’s interest will be concep. 
trated is the Committee on Classica] 
Arts, which has as its objective the 
bringing to Los Angeles of important 
study collections of the arts of the 
ancient world, leading to the broaden. 
ing of the interests of the American 
people in art as a leisure interest, ip. 
volving painting, sculpture and the 
decorative arts as well as the establish. 
ment of a classical art library. 


“This committee, which has been ap- 
pointed by President William May Gar. 
land, will hold its initial meeting to. 
morrow. Other members of the con. 
mittee include prominent local col- 
lectors of classical art, archeologists, 
educators in the fields of the classics 
and interested citizens, as well as hon- 
orary members representing the out: 
standing museums of classical art 
throughout the world. 


“Among the ultimate objectives of 
this committee, which will work upon 
a carefully planned outline, will be the 
undertaking of archeological research 
and expeditions, among the remains of 
one or more of the cities of the clas- 
sical world, thus bringing Los Angeles 
in direct contact with the traditions 
established by the Olympiad... .” 
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Lee Simonson Plans 
International Exhibit 
Of Art of the Theater 


Lee Simonson, one of the directors of 
the Theatre Guild and director of the 
Exhibition of International Theatre Art 
to be held at The Museum of Modern 
art during January and February, has 
returned from a two months’ trip 
abroad where he obtained material for 
the exhibition. Now he is concentrating 
on the final details of the American sec- 
tion, Which will include stage models, 
scenic and costume drawings. 

The principal interest of the Ameri- 
can section will be in the new work of 
leading scene designers, either projects 
they have never before undertaken or 
new conceptions of plays for which 
they designed the sets in years past. 
Robert Edmond Jones will contribute a 
project for Othello, Norman Bel Geddes 
a model and drawings for Aida, Claude 
Bragdon designs for two plays by Dun- 
sany. Donald Oenslager has selected 
Hamlet, the choice also of Mr. Simon- 
son. Cleon Throckmorton will be rep- 
resented by a design for Emperor 
Jones, aS he would do it today. 

Aline Bernstein will show a model 
and costume drawings for The Porce- 
lain Palace, an unproduced play with 
music Woodman Thompson’s choice is 
Iphigenia In Tauris. James Reynolds 
has selected Beatrice de Medici as his 
project and Angna Enters will con- 
tribute setting and costume drawings 
fora macabre Spanish ballet. 

A number of designers have not yet 
definitely chosen their projects, but 
the American section will afford un- 
usual opportunity for side-by-side com- 
parison with the wide range of exhibits 
from the nine European countries rep- 
resented. 


The Art News 
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SETTINGS AND 
COSTUMES OF THE 
MODERN STAGE _, 


By Theodore Komisarjevsky 
and Lee Simonson 
Published by The Studio 
Publications, Inc. 
Price, Cloth $4.50; 
Wrappers $3.50 


By use of essay and illustrations, 
Theodore Komisarjevsky describes the 
movements influential in the stage set 
since the last quarter of the XIXth cen- 
tury. Until about 1875 the Italian art- 
ist with his old baroque décors served 
as model to the illusionistic stage. The 
German Meininger productions abrupt- 
ly broke away from this perspective 
scenery “aiming at naturalism and 
archeological accuracy by means of 
plastic, built-up life-like sets.” The 
French symbolists, prominent in litera- 
ture, art and music, invaded drama 
with the theory that scenery had only 
one function, namely, “to complete by 
means of analogies between the colors 
and shapes of the décor and the spoken 
line, the aesthetic illusion created by 
the poetry of the play.” In other words, 
a life-like setting is incompatible with 
an idealistic art which should repre- 
sent “merely visible signs of ideas.” 

In Russia the story is of a different 
nature. True, the symbolist did have a 
few performances in Moscow but it was 
the Romanticists and Impressionists, 
influenced by Russian life and folk lore, 
who dominated the field. 
painters who began to lend their ser- 
vices include the names of Korovin, 


Benois and Bakst. Then followed the 





great impetus lent to the Russian stage 
by the retinue of the Diaghileff Ballet. 
Germany at this time was imitative 
and England attended by only a féw 
important artists so that we see Rus- 
sia in the limelight. 




















idea of a “three-dimensional, sculptur- 
esque and simplified setting.” Since ac- 
tion was the most vital feature, every- 
thing was eliminated contrary to the 
human body, the producer of that ac- 
tion. 
Georg Fuchs followed Appia’s teach- 


Theatre, crystallize@ his idea of com- 


bining the “talents of the landscape 
painter and the architect.” 


Famous 


RECENT ART BOOKS 





A Swiss, Adolph Appia, conceived the 


Gordon Craig, a symbolist, and 


ings. The latter, in the Munich Art 


Since the war the ®ubists, in addi- 


tion to their mathematical conquest of 
the canvas, achieved the same thing on 


the stage. The more radical trans- 
formed the actor into a mechanical pup- 
pet, whereas the more conservative 
used gometrical sets and the natural 
actor. We see Prampolini, Balla, 
Picasso, Tatlin, Gris, Leger, Kauffer 
and Jouvet, all engaged in depicting 
the “cone, the cylinder and the sphere.” 
The Expressionists-Realists, influenced 
by the Cubists and Van Gogh, most 
naturally followed those whose purpose 
was “to wake up the emotions.” The 
set was limited to a fragment of archi- 
tecture or a single @bjeet. The best- 
known combination was that of the di- 
rector, Leopold Jessner, and the 
painter, Emil Pirchan. This movement 
was projected by the.formidable Syn- 
thetic-Realists, the Absolute Expres- 
sionists and the Constructivists who 
adhered to the anti-decorative ten- 
dency. The Cubists, not to be outdone, 
advanced to the Abstract-Mechanists 


who were of the theory that “the per- 
former should match the abstract ideas 





of producer and setting rather than 
that the scenic environment should har- 
monize with the actor.” The latter thus 
became an animated machine. 




















constructivist settings, 
“bare rostrums, stairs, ladders, skel- 
eton windows, doors, etc.,” were used 
by the workers’ organizations in place 
of capitalistic, luxurious decorations. 
The narrative achieves its destination 
in 1920, at which point the author ends 
by refuting any beneficial 
ments of the cinema. 


us to the scene of Lee Simonson’s story. 
The same tendencies hold good 
America, “realism versus stylization, 
representation opposed to presentation, 
the specific challenging the abstract.” 
The modern movement under the lead- 
ership of Joseph Urban and Robert 
Edmond Jones revolted against the 
drab color of the “Brown Decades.” 
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After the Russian Revolution in 1917, 
composed of 


develop- 
A voyage across the Atlantic brings 


in 


From 1912 on, gay and alert colors 


made the theater a veritable fairyland 


under their leadership. Greater interest 
in script than in decorations subordi- 
nated the set, so that we became archi- 
tects of a third dimension. We pro- 
duced craftsmen and technicians whose 
lighting equipment lent enormous dra- 
matic effectiveness to contemporary 
ideas. Using an illustration from 
Roar China, Mr. Simonson demon- 
strates that a stage setting is essential- 
ly a plan of action. However, he mourn- 
fully regrets that the feats of Komisar- 
jevsky and Biberman are not repeated 
here. This, he explains, is due to the 
genre form of playwriting, of course, 
excepting O’Neill. “The favorite topic 
is the intrigues of the chronically 


amorous and our most successful com- 


edies demonstrate how politely and 
sophisticatedly people can take 


“Quadro Flamenco,” 





in 
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LIFAR COLLECTION 


RECENTLY BOUGHT 


HARTFORD—“Twenty-five years of 


Russian Ballet,” the famous collection 
of Serge Lifar, recently on exhibition at 
the Julian Levy Gallery in New York, 
has been acquired through this gallery 
for the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford. The collection, formed by Diaghi- 
leff and long noted for its diversity and 
close alliance to contemporary paint- 
ing, was assembled and added to by 
Serge Lifar and brought to America 
this past autumn. It consists of paint- 
ings, drawings, designs and models exe- 
cuted by the foremost artists of our day 
for Diaghileff’s ‘Ballets Russes,” and 
includes work by Braque, Chirico, De- 
rain, Ernst, Gontcharova, Gris, Lario- 
now, Laurencin, Leger, Miro, Picasso, 
Pruna, Rouault and Tchelitchew for the 


Ballets “Apollon,” “Les Sylphides,”’ 


“Les Facheux,” “Zephyr and Flora,” 


“Le Bal,” “Jack in the Box,” “La 
Chatte,” “L’Oiseau de Feu,” ‘“Tenta- 
tion de la Bergére,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” ‘Les Biches,” ‘“Tricorne,” 


“Les Matelots,” 
‘Le Fils Prodigue,” “Ode,” etc. 








others’ adulteries.” Such superficial sub- 
ject matter demands only “an adroit 
imitation of surfaces,” which results 
in almost quiescent American design- 
ers. A development in play-writing, he 
concludes, will stimulate an interest in 
scenic design. 


Both authors, being prominent su- 
pervisors of sets behind the footlights, 
are well acquainted with the drama 
past and present in stage designs. 
Talent in writing and selection may be 
also added to their versatility. This be- 
comes a book not only interesting to 
those who feel that irresistible attrac- 
tion to the theater but to those who 
study the great development of modern 
art.—J. S. 
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PARIS LETTER 
By Ladislas Szecsi 


The Paris season made its debut with 
the inauguration of the Autumn Salon. 
At the same time, whether of set pur- 
pose or not I do not know, as this ap- 
pearance of painters of “today,” those 
of “tomorrow” who were excluded from 
this formal exhibition also make a 
showing: witness the opening of the 
Surindépendants at the Parc des Expo- 
sitions and that of Juan Miro at the 
Bernheim Gallery. 

The fact that those who take new 
paths are entirely absent from the 
Autump Salon dominates the whole ex- 
hibition. On the other hand, we may 
also state that painters of tosh as well 
as official academicians have likewise 
kept away, so that the Salon reveals 
somewhat of unity, best illustrated by 
such men as Lhote, Kisling, Marquet 
and Van Dongen. 

The place of honor belongs to the ret- 
rospective show of Frangois Pompon’s 
works, in which we have his polar bear 
from the Luxembourg Museum, the 
bull of last Autumn Salon fame, which 
was bought by the City of Paris dur- 
ing his lifetime for the Petit Palais, as 
well as others of his animals. I spoke 
to this charming old man of seventy- 
six only about a year ago, and found 
him simplicity itself. His studio, in 
which he had been working for the last 
fifty-two years, was like a little den. He 
told me that he employed the follow- 
ing method in his work. First, he 
watched animals closely and made a 
passably accurate model of them. Then 
he drew their main outlines, simplify- 
ing the sculpture to the utmost. And 
there they stood, with all their forms 
reduced to a synthesis—Pompon’s 
animals. ... One was tempted to stroke 
them. 

On the whole, I prefer one-man shows 
by painters and sculptors. There one 
gets right into the spirit of the artist, 
and is permitted to see his develop- 
ment. Moreover, since the surround- 
ings are conducive to comprehension, 
the chances are that you will feel what 
the artist felt. Among the known men, 
we must mention Georg, whose quasi- 
demoniac visualizing of humans indi- 
cates a profound artist for whom I fore- 
see a great future. Gromaire is remark- 
able for his constructions, while Lhote 
is becoming merely decorative in his 
search for the purely picturesque. The 


‘splendor of color that characterizes 


Kisling is doubtless a proof of his good 
craftsmanship, but it mars somehow 
the depth of his painting. Marquet’s 
painting, moreover, though unified in 
tone, does not show any development. 
The big composition of Ch. Blanc falls 
asunder—at his last year’s group exhi- 
bition he was seen to greater advan- 
tage. Charlemagne is a deep painter, 
highly skilled. As for the younger men, 
we have to limit ourselves to a few 
names such as Luka, Desmond, Corbel- 
lini, Ammerato, Rozsaffy, Saint-Maur, 
Cutter and Walsh. 
* > ak 

Posters are in a separate group, and 
it was here interesting to see how a 
single topic was treated by twenty dif- 


ferent artists in response to a competi- 


tion announced by the Beauz-Arts. On 
the other hand, it is a pity that such 
well-known poster-artists as Paul Col- 
lin, Cassandre, Carlu and Bernard are 
not represented in this show. 

In the furniture section we find a 
few beautiful interiors. These illus- 
trate anew that while German and 
Dutch designers work along rational 
lines and fulfill practical needs, attain- 
ing thereby simplified forms of great 
beauty, French artists, although they 
too have adopted similar outlines, let 
the decorative instinct predominate— 


as illustrated by the use of rare woods, 
stones and metals, or even by the struc- 
ture of the furniture itself. 


“LA VIERGE ET L’ENFANT” 


By MABUSE 


A fine example of the great Flemish master in the exhibition of Five Centuries 
of European Painting sent by Wildenstein and Company te Los Angeles. 








We should especially mention the ex- 
hibition devoted to stage-sets. Here, 
the number of exhibitors has decreased 
as compared to last year. Paul Collin’s 
school is, however, remarkable, the fun- 
damental idea of the master being 
clearly evidenced by the pupils’ works. 
These artists consider stage-sets from 
the painters’ point of view, using deco- 
rative colors and getting their effects by 
large-scale simplification. This work 
doubtless constitutes an important fac- 
tor in modern experiment in stage deco- 
ration, while the exhibition recently 
held at the Musée Galliera shows that 
Collin has made a considerable prog- 
ress in designing settings for music 
halls. Indeed, in the sphere in which 
color and the picturesque element are 
the most important, we may say that 
he has achieved the best work done in 
our time. But when it comes to the 
drama, where the dynamic swing de- 
mands constructive settings, such as 
the Polish artists have evolved in an 
ingenious manner, Collin is found to be 
lacking in this essential. Were he able 
to unite both these fundamental ele- 
ments, he would positively achieve 
great things. 

In this connection we should men- 
tion Madame Lara’s “Art et Action, 
Laboratoire au Theatre Exhibition,” in 
which she displays the results obtained 
from her assiduity in serving the New 
Theatre, guided by purely artistic aims 
and the most admirable intentions. 


* * 


At Georges Rosenberg’s Juan Miro is 
showing his collected work. Referring 
to the general sobriquet of surrealist 
by which he is known, the artist says, 
“I don’t know why they call me that. 
I have no program whatever. I don’t 
want to express anything. My paint- 
ings have no subject-matter; they just 
turn out that way... .” When Juan 
Miro paints a form, the next one fol- 
lows only to keep the pictorial harmony 
in perfect equilibrium. The same is 
true about his use of colors. His paint- 
ing may be characterized as pure art. 
We find, nevertheless, images of cer- 
tain subconscious sexual complexes and 
colors that give depth and dynamic 
swing to his painting. Having these 
qualities we cannot term his canvases 
merely decorative; they are rather 
documents of a human feeling. 


* * * 


Dunoyer de Segonzac as winner of 
the Carnegie prize attracts attention. 
He is forty-eight years old, but looks 
younger. Muscular, elastic, healthy, he 
is like his pictures. You have only got 
to see one of his beach paintings: here, 
a& man with his muscles taut; there, a 
female nude, voluptuous and healthy— 
the sun filling the whole with its spell. 
Segonzac is one of the most marked 
personalities in contemporary French 
painting. His love of life and his opti- 





mism find expression in his work. In 
illustration of this fact, he told me not 
very long ago “le physique de la nature 
me passione!’’—thus laying bare the 
very springs of his art. Segonzac 
neither wasted time in a search for 
form, nor did he get lost in the wilds 
of cubism or other “isms.” Rather, led 
by healthy instincts, he has produced 
healthy paintings, the depths of ‘which, 
along with his passionate love of life, 
spell wholesome edification of the soul. 
* aa . 

Under the title of “Les Primitifs 
Americains,” Bonjean has organized an 
exhibition of fifteen canvases by name- 
less American painters of the XIXth 
century. These are not drawn from 
any one collection, but have been bor- 
rowed from different American ama- 
teurs in this field. It is a pity, on the 
whole, that a more first-rate selection 
was not made for this purpose. Some 
among them are significant, but the 
majority are quite uninteresting; for 
while the naiveté of the fifties is re- 
freshing and startling, the values as art 
are married by a dilettante execution. 

of * * 


In anticipation of the season, the ex- 
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hibitions of Italian painters living in 


Paris took place in early October, at 
the Charpentier Gallery. It will be re- 
membered that last year a group show 
ef work by Swiss, American and Yugo- 
slavian artists was held. On the pres- 
ent occasion, De Monnzie, French Min- 
ister of Education, opened the exhibi- 
tion in the presence of the Italian am- 
bassador, while Pirandello was the 
chairman of the exhibition. The prin- 
cipal factor in the show was a nega- 
tive one, for, while we found in last 
year’s exhibitions of foreign artists liv- 
ing in Paris heaps of imitators of 
French masters, this phenomenon is 
entirely absent in this recent show. An- 
other outstanding point is the love of 
color which the Italians reveal in their 
work. 

Among the artists represented we 
should mention first of all De Pisis, 
who gives definite promise of becoming 
a great artist, with his unity of tone, 
and deeply human qualities. Brunel- 
leschi is decorative; Tozzi and Chirico 
have been seen in better representation 
at other times; Severini’s technique is 
interesting, while Orselli, Paresce and 
Saporetti are artists of decided talent. 


Saturday, November 25, 193; Saturday, Nov 


DALI HAS EXHIBIT — 


AT JULIEN LEVY‘ 


Salvador Dali’s first one-man gh, 
of paintings opened this week at 4 
Julien Levy Gallery and will contip, 
for three weeks. 

It was Dali’s advent in Paris in 19 
a young painter with a violent imag, 
tion and great artistry in his mediy) 
that rejuvenated the surrealist moy 
ment. A Catalonian, twenty-sey, 
years of age, his first exhibition ip 
1929 was held in one of the innume 
able little galleries on the rue de Sei, 
It was an amazing experience to vis 
that exhibition unwarned, but ever 
visitor returned with friends to wo, 
der with him. At first sight the py, 
tures looked like so many meticuloy 
XVIIth century Dutch painting 
crammed with detail in the fashion y 
Bosch and Breughel, but on closer jy 
spection these details prove whol) 
modern, “Freudian,” and profound) 
disturbing. Dali’s subsequent wor 
has been shown each year at Pier, 
Colle’s advanced and intelligent gy 
lery. 
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Saturday, November 25, 1933 


LEAGUE'S “GAY 


erbert E. Winlock, Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Valentiner and David 
Warfield Among Many Nota- 
bles to Attend Gay League 
Function. 


As a substitute for the regular 
onthly business meeting, the Antique 
pnd Decorative Arts League held a 
‘Dinner of the Gay Nineties,’ celebrat- 
ng that particular era in American 
istory, in the Egyptian Room of the 
otel St. Regis, on November 15. Ap- 
proximately one hundred members and 
puests of the League attended and the 
affair proved to be another of the long 
succession of brilliant functions under 
pague auspices. 

In departing from the generai pro- 
cedure of the business meetings, no 
lengthy speeches were made. After Mr. 
Robert Samuels, President of the 
League, had rapped the gavel for order, 
the guest of honor, Mr. Herbert E. Win- 
lock, Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, was introduced. Mr. Win- 
lock addressed the gathering very 
briefly, and was followed by Mr. Rich- 
ard Bach, also of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Next in order, Mr. David War- 
field, who immortalized so many stage 
roles during the period from which the 
dinner took its title, was called upon, 
and his recollections proved vastly 
amusing. Others to be introduced were 
Dr. William R. Valentiner, well-known 
art authority; Mr. Maurice P. David- 
son, the League’s attorney; Mr. James 
P. Montllor, whose efforts were largely 
responsible for the formation of the 
present organization; and Mr. Eugene 
Orsenigo, with whom Mr. Montllor 
Staged many lively sessions for the ap- 
Probation of the members during the 
early stages of the League’s develop- 
ment. 

Following the introductions Mr. F. 
Luis Mora, well-known artist, did a 
short “turn.” To the accompaniment of 
suitable incidental music, Mr. Mora 
Made three quickly sketched drawings, 
one a nude, from memory. Upon com- 
Pletion of this, a hasty consultation 
was held by the Executive Committee, 
resulting in the formation of a plan to 
Swell the American Red Cross coffers. 
The presence of Mr. Hiram H. Parke, 
President and Auctioneer of the Ameri- 
can-Anderson Galleries; Mr. Otto Ber- 
het, Vice-President of the same firm, 
and Mr. Edward P. O’Reilly of the 
Plaza Art Galleries, led to the decision 
of holding an impromptu auction, the 
Proceeds going to the Red Cross. 

Following a short preamble, which 
Usually precedes a bonafide sale, the 
three drawings were put under the 
hammer, one each being sold by Messrs. 
Parke, Bernet and O’Reilly. Entering 
into the spirit of the thing, Dr. A. S. W. 

Osenbach enlivened the proceedings 
steatly by successfully out-bidding 


‘90s’ DIN 


The ArT News 


NER A GALA AFFAIR 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE DINNER 
Guests at the dinner in honor of Herbert E. Winlock of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, given by the Antique and Decorative Arts League at the St. Regis Hotel on November 15. 


himself on several occasions and came 
off with two of the prizes. Mr. Winlock 
was the underbidder on one of the 
drawings, and on the other, as far as 
could be learned, Dr. Rosenbach, him- 
self, was the underbidder. The third in 
the series went to the lot of the well- 
known painting dealer, Mr. John Levy. 
The total amount realized on the sale 
was $300, which has been turned over 
to the aforementioned worthy charity. 

As is usual, the voicings of the pro- 
motion of good-fellowship thus effected 
by the get-together was universal. An- 
other feature of the affair was the ap- 
pearance of two “waiters” early in the 
evening, both of whom were slightly 
the worse for wear, inquiring the 
whereabouts of Mr. Winlock, in several 
variations of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of that name. This met with great 
approval and gave the added impetus 
necessary to bring the evening to a suc- 
cessful culmination, and appreciation 
was expressed for the manner in which 
E. P. O’Reilly, Robert Samuels and S. 
W. Frankel, the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, handled the affair. Those who 
attended were: 

Valentine S. Andrews, Frank Ayers, 
Richard Bach, A. W. Bahr, Roland Ba- 
lay, Roy J. Belmont, O. Bernet, Barnet 
J. Beyer, Peter Brady, Paul M. Byk, 
A. H. Barry, A. M. Carey, Ralph M. 
Chait, Maurice P. Davidson, Robert 
Davidson, Robert Davidson of London, 
Lucien Demotte, Dr. Paul Drey, Pierre 
Durand Ruel, Albert Duveen, Charles 
J. Duveen, Wm. D. Davies, Walter L. 
Ehrich. 

Edward I. Farmer, Walter Fearon, 
Robert Frankel, S. W. Frankel, Dr. A. 
F. Frankfurter, Chas. Friedenberg, Jac. 
Friedenberg, J. Furst, Felix Gouled, 
Walter Grant, Maurice Grieve, Alfred 
Harris, J. P. Harris, Carl R. Henschel, 
C. H. Holston, Stephen Jussel, Louis 
Kilmarx, Dikran G. Kelekian, J. Kele- 
kian, I. Levy, John Levy, Adolfo Loewi, 
Frederick Landeck, Albert R. Louis, Dr. 
Carl Lilienfeld, Owen H. Mannes, Car- 
los H. Meinhard, Carl Messmore, H. 
Michaelyan, H. R. Miller, James P. 
Montllor, William R. Moore, of Chi- 
cago; A. C. Morse, Roland Moore, F. L. 
Mora, Edward Munves, Arthur U. New- 
ton, Edward P. O’Reilly, Luigi Orselli, 
Eugene J. Orsenigo, H. H. Parke, Alfred 
Phillips, Frederic Newlin Price, S. 
Pichetto, Frank Richardson, A. Robin- 
son, James Robinson, Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, R. J. Requa, Milton Sam- 
uels, Mitchell Samuels, Robert Sam- 
uels, Germain Seligmann, E. Silberman, 
A. Silberman, A. W. Sparrow, Harry 
Sperling, Charles Messer Stow, Philip 
Suval, Arthur Swann, Lewis Symons, 
Lionel Straus, Jr., Isaac Simmons, John 
Sartena, Malcolm Sumner, F. Lewis 
Tim, Roy Grosvenor Thomas, Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner, David Warfield, Mr. Wake- 
field, Henry V. Weil, Robert Weiss, 
Julius H. Weitzner, Felix Wildenstein, 
Herbert E. Winlock, Howard Young, 
M. S. Zborowski. 


M. Jean Seligmann 
Arrived This Week 
On Ile de France 


M. Jean Seligmann, of the well 
known firm of Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Company, has just arrived 
on the Ile de Franee. Following 
Mr. Seligmann’s return to this 
country for the winter season, an 
exhibition of French XVIIIth cen- 
tury silver is opening at these 
galleries, to be on view during 
the month~of December. Organ- 
ized bythe Parisian firm of “Les 
Fils de Leon Helft,” this display 
will be of special interest, not 
only from the point of view of the 
artistic merit of French silver of 
this period, but of its great rarity 
owing to the vast destruction 
which it suffered during the 
French Revolution. The proceeds 
collected will go for the benefit of 
the French Hospital. 


WESTERN MUSEUM 
GROUP CONVENES 


PORTLAND.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Western Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors was held recently in 
the new Portland Museum of Art, Ore- 
gon. At the invitation of Anna B. 
Crocker, ten representatives of West- 
ern museums assembled for sessions 
occupying two and one-half days. The 
reports of committees and officers were 
given in round-table discussions. Miss 
Croeker, Vice-President, presided in the 
absence of Lloyd L. Rollins, President, 
who resigned when he gave up his 
directorship at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Temporary exhibitions occupied the 
major part of the time. New plans for 
securing the most important collections 
and earlier than heretofore, resulted in 
some promising action. Dr. Walter 
Heil, newly appointed Director of the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor and the M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, and Dr. Richard E. 
Fuller, Director of the newly opened 
Seattle Art Museum, were both elected 
to membership in this Western Mu- 
seums, Association. Both promised to 
assist materially in bringing important 
temporary exhibitions into the west. 


DECORATOR OPENS 
A NEW GALLERY 


Another exhibition gallery is inaugu- 
rated this week with the advent of Ruby 


Ross Wood into the field of pure art. 
A main gallery in her showrooms at 20 
East 57th Street is being set aside for 
displays of work by modern artists. The 
first is being devoted to paintings by 
Martha Simpson which will be re- 
viewed in the next issue of THE ArT 
NEws. 
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LOST GIORGIONE 
FOUND IN ITALY 


ROME. —It is reported that Gior- 
gione’s renowned painting, depicting 
the meeting of Aeneas and Anchises 
at Avernus and long believed lost, has 
been identified by Giorgi Sangiorgi, art 
critic, among the paintings of the old 
Venetian noble family of Dona dalle 
Rose. 

It is expected that the Italian gov- 
ernment will purchase the painting, al- 
though offers amounting to 8,000,000 
lire (currently $560,000) have already 
been received from individuals or 
groups. 











GOOD PRICES PAID 
IN PORTRAIT SALE 


A total of $125,000 was realized at 
the sale of notable XVIIIth century 
British portraits together with paint- 
ings by El Greco, Tintoretto, Turner 
and Sargent, from the collections of 
Sir Albert James Bennett, Bart., Wil- 
liam Dawson, Esq., Ralph L. Christie, 


Esq., Lady Lovat, Baron Nettelbladt 
and Mme. Jean Chrissoveloni, held at 
the American-Anderson Galleries on 
November 16. An interesting feature of 
the sale is that Raeburn’s “James 
Christie, Esq., of Durie,” the picture 
which brought the highest price of 
$20,000, was purchased by Messrs. 
Spink & Sons, Ltd., of London, for a 
private London buyer, a distant rela- 
tive of the’Christie who was the sitter. 

Romney’s portrait, “Mrs. Mary 
Keene,” brought the second highest 
price in the sale, being knocked down 
to Shirley Falcke, Agt., for $16,000. 
“The Hon. Laura Lister” by John 
Singer Sargent went to Scott & Fowles 
Co. for $15,600 and El Greco’s “S. Thom- 
as” was bought by H. G. Morgan for 
$12,000. 

Two other Romney portraits, that of 
“Lady Hamilton as ‘Supplication’ ” and 
“Eyles Irwin, Judge in the Madras 
Presidency,” went to D. K. Hackett and 
M. B. Henderson for $7,500 and $7,000 
respectively. H. B. Grinnell was the 
purchaser of Lawrence’s “Miss Jenny 
Mudge,” paying $7,200 for it. Bids of 
$6,000 secured Gainsborough’s “Sir 
John Pringle, Bart., M.D., P.R.S., for 
J. W. Loring and Hoppner’s “Mrs. 
Sophia Dawson” for H. T. Wilcox. 

Other prices in the sale were as fol- 
lows: $4,200 paid by N. J. Nathanson 
for Reynolds’ “Mrs. Thorpe”; $3,600 
paid by M. A. Linah, Agt., for Tinto- 
retto’s -‘Portrait of a Nobleman”; 
$3,600 paid by D. W. Callman for Reyn- 
olds’ “The Rt. Hon. Jeremiah Dyson” 
and «3,200 from the same purchaser for 
Hoppner’s “Mrs. Sarah Dawson.” Two 
other Hoppner portraits of members of 
the Dawson family commanded the fol- 
lowing prices: “William Dawson, Esq., 
of Craven, Yorks’ was purchased by 
Charles A. Munroe for $2,800 and “Wil- 
liam Dawson, Esq.,”’ went to M. B. Hen- 
derson for $2,500. The latter amount 
was also paid by Davis Brown for Reyn- 
olds’ “Lord George Sackville.” Reyn- 
olds’ “General Conway” went to D. K. 
Hackett for $1,900; Hoppner’s ‘Por- 
trait of a Lady in a White Dress” was 
bought by J. W. Loring for $1,800; 
Turner’s water color, “The Prince of 
Orange Landing at Torbay,” was sold 
to Spencer Bickerton. for $1,000 and 
Francis Hayman’s “Portrait of a Man 
in a Red Coat” went to N. J. Nathanson 
for $600. 


WORCESTER 


A new departure in the museum’s 
educational program for this year 
will be the showing of the more 
important artistic films which have 
been received with such success in the 
smaller fine arts theatres of New York 
and Boston. The public for this class 
of film in Worcester is so limited that 
the commercial theatres of the city as 
yet have not been able to exhibit them 
economically. Thus, in presenting 
these films as an educational feature 
to its sustaining members, the museum 
is‘in no way competing with the play- 
houses of the city but is co-operating 
with them in bringing to the atten- 
tion of a discriminating public the 
great artistic achievements of the mov- 
ing picture industry in the past ten 
years. Five performances will be held 
during the winter season. 


A series of free Concerts of Cham- 
ber Music will be given in the mu- 
seum on Sunday afternoons during the 
winter months. The library at the 
museum contains some ten thousand 
books and periodicals on art and re- 
lated subjects, which may be freely 
consulted or borrowed by the public 
during museum hours. 
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FOREIGN 
AUCTION CALENDAR 
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BERLIN 
Lepke 


December 5—Paintings by old and modern 
masters. 


December 18—Furniture and objects of 
decorative art. 
FRANKFORT 
Heinrich Hahn 
Noy. 28-29—Paintings, furniture and ob- 
jets d'art. 
Hugo Helbing 
December 4-6—The Sigmaringen and Reif- 
fel collections, 
LONDON 
Christie’s 


November 27—Original modern etchings 
and fine color prints. 


November 29—Fine old English silver plate. 


December 6—Fine old English silver, the 
property of the Rt. Hon. Earl Howe. 


December 7—Old masters from the collec- 
tion of the Rt. Hon. Earl Howe and other 
consignors. 


December 8—Important English and 

French furniture and tapestry, the prop- 

erty of the Right Honorable the Ear: 
owe. 


December 14—Part I of the Edson Bradley 
collection of Chinese porcelain. 
ZURICH 
Ulrico Hoepli 
November 80—Autographs, mss. and books. 
ANTWERP 
Gruyter-Van Herck 


November 27—Art from the Frans Claes 
Museum, 





NEW YORK 


AUCTION CALENDAR 
VN NN NNN NNNNNNNNNNNNANNNNNNN ANNA) 


American-Anderson Galleries 


80 East 57th Street 
November 29—Pennsylvania furniture, pen 
paintings and other objects, collection of 
Schuyler Brinckerhoff Jackson. Now on 
exhibition. 


December 1, 2—Furniture and decorations, 
the property of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Arliss, the estate of Mrs. James F. 
Sutton, and other owners. Now on exhi- 
bition. 

December 6, 7—First editions, autographs 
and mss,, the collection of Robert H. 
Tannahill of Detroit and selections from 
the library of Carroll Carstairs of New 
York City. 


TANNAHILL, CARSTAIRS 
ET AL LIBRARY 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, December 6 and 7 






First editions, autographs and manu- 
scripts, the collection of Robert H. 
Tannahill of Detroit, Mich., and selec- 
tions from the library of Carroll Car- 
stairs of New York City, with additions 
from other owners, will be dispersed in 
three sessions at the American-Ander- 
son Galleries, the evening of December 
6, and the afternoon and evening of 
December 7. 

An interesting Lafcadio Hearn group 
consists of first editions with an orig- 
inal manuscript and a splendid auto- 
graph letter. The former is the com- 
plete signed autograph manuscript of 
“The Story of Mimi-Nashi-Hoichi,” 
written with great care in ink on forty- 
seven pages. It bears Hearn’s signature 
and is dated “Tokyo, June 5, 1902.” 
This story appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly of August, 1903, a copy of 
which accompanies the manuscript. An 
autograph letter written by Hearn from 
New Orleans, October 12, 1885, -is to 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. Written one 
year before Hearn had published his 
first book it associates two of the writ- 
er’s most intimate friends, Krehbiel, 
music critic and lecturer, and Joseph S. 
Tunison, the classical scholar, acquaint- 
ance with both of whom dated back to 
the unhappy Cincinnati period of 
Hearn’s life. 

Among the rarer first editions are a 
splendid copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 
Philadelphia, 1840, an exceedingly rare 
work, seldom found in the original 
binding. 


Saturday, November 25, 193, 
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FZ COMING AUCTION SALES 





JACKSON PEN-PAINTINGS 
AND FURNITURE 


Now on. Exhibition 
Sale, November 29 


A rare and unusual collection of 
Pennsylvania pen-paintings, furniture 
and other decorations, covering a period 
from 1780 to 1850, formed by Schuyler 
Brinckerhoff Jackson, of Brownsburg, 
Bucks County, Pa., are now on exhibi- 
tion at the American-Anderson Gal- 
leries prior to being sold by his order 
on the afternoon of November 29. In a 
note on Pennsylvania pen-paintings in 
the foreword to the catalog, Mr. Jack- 
son says: 

“Called indiscriminately pen-paint- 
ings, fraktur (from their ‘broken’ style 
of writing) or, still more indiscrimi- 
nately, birth certificates, these illumi- 
nated writings are the rare survivals 
of perhaps the most fascinating folk- 
art ever practised in America. They 
were, probably, mostly executed by 
journeymen artists; the same, perhaps, 
who painted the Pennsylvania bridal 
chests. Though most are birth and bap- 
tismal certificatesj:prayers, book-marks, 
school exercises and offhand designs are 
sometimes found. The colours are of the 
utmost unfading* brilliance; their me- 
dium being, according to tradition, a 
dilution of cherry-tree gum, which gives 
them their peculiar gloss. The designs, 
however fantastic, are for the most part 
extraordinarily effective. Those inter- 
ested in folk art, especially as inter- 
preted by Best-Maugard in his ‘Method 
for Creative Design,’ will find here per- 
fect examples of all the seven lines used 
in primitive design. Here are mythologi- 
cal and religious symbols of great an- 
tiquity . . . Zoroastrian, Pythagorean, 
Gnostic, Rosicrueian and even legen- 
dary Atlantean symbols ... as befits 
the traditions of the often heretical 
sects that settled in Pennsylvania. 

“The few of these fragile paper 
sheets that have survived have been 
preserved mostly between the leaves 
of family Bibles, though a few were 
framed. Due to their destructible char- 
acter they are all, except for the later 
printed ones, hard to find; and due to 
their personal nature they are, when 
found, even harder to buy.” 

In the furniture there is a beautiful 
painted Pennsylvania bridal chest, 
dated “1800,” decorated with hearts, 
rosettes, floral sprays and a profusion 
of birds. A line of old capital letters 
appearing in the design of the frieze 
spells “Jacob Frish.”’ A rare Pennsyl- 
vania pine open dresser of the early 
XVIIIth century, of one-piece construc- 
tion and with the original brasses; 
tables of various interesting types, in- 
cluding a rare Pennsylvania XVIIIth 


century medial-stretcher tulipwood re- 
fectory table of most unusual propor- 
tions; and a four-chair-back Windsor 
settee, also Pennsylvania XVIIIth cen- 
tury, appear in this furniture. Five de- 
lightful matching Hitchcock-type curly 
maple chairs have a broad pierced splat, 
with fine acanthus-leaf carving out of 
the solid curly maple. A very fine early 
Pennsylvania watffut secretary desk, of 
the late XVIIth or early XVIIIth cen- 
tury, comes from the collection of for- 
mer Governor Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
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vania. There is also a fine small Phila- 
delphia lowboy, about 1770, which, ex- 
cept for the addition of a set of old 
brasses, is exactly as purchased from 
the descendants of Major Mathias Hol- 
stein of Norristown, Pa. An important 
large early hooked carpet of trellis de- 
sign from the collection of George 
Cook, Esq., of Norwich, N. Y., dated 
about 1828, is also included. 

An extraordinary set of polychromed 
wood carvings represents inhabitants 
of the Garden of Eden. Eve holds one 
child, Adam holds two and there are 
specimens of the gorilla, elephant, tiger, 
bear, rabbit, and other animals, and 
two gorgeous butterflies, as well as 
various leaves and flowers. The carv- 
ings number about eighty and are said 
to be the work of a negro at about the 
time of the Civil War. 


James F. Sutton of Bedford Hills, y 
Y., and that of the late Lulu G. Thom, 
Norwalk, Conn., will be sold by org, 
of the respective executors. The Catalog 
covers a considerable range, compri: 
ing furniture; tapestries, textiles g), 
Oriental rugs; paintings and print. 
bronzes by Barye, Proctor and Rogip. 
silver and silver plated ware; Staffor). 
shire and table porcelains; as wel] as 
table glass. There is also a group y 
Egyptian antiquities and of Japanes 
netsuke and carved ivories. 

In the Arliss items one notes seyer,) 
musical instruments of interest, such a 
a Chickering boudoir grand piano, , 
banjo inlaid with mother-of-pear] and 
a mahogany music cabinet. Antigy 
pieces include two from the Collectio, 
of Lady Wellesley, a William and Mar, 
oak chest of drawers on a frame, and, 
Georgian mahogany chest-on-chest, , 
three-fold screen painted by Princes 
Amelie Troubetzkoy, and var ioy, 
framed prints of stage celebrities afte, 
famous artists, including sketches 9; 
George Arliss, are some of the intereg. 
ing items in the Arliss group. 


A carved walnut block-front secre. 
tary-bookcase, New England, is impor. 
tant among the American pieces of the 
XVIIIth century. A shell carved maple 
dresser and a Sheraton inlaid mahog. 
any card table are also listed in this 
group. In the English furniture of the 
XVIIIth century appear a George II] 
mahogany secretary-bookcase: 
Georgian pickled pine corner cupboard 
with glazed convex upper doors; a smal] 
Georgian mahogany china cabinet; and 
Sheraton items, among them a set of 
six carved mahogany side chairs anj 
an inlaid mahogany sofa table from 
Vernay. There is also a group of X[Xth 
century English furniture. 


ARLISS, SUTTON ET AL 
FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIONS 


Sale, December 1, 2 
Now on Exhibition 


Many persons among the following of 
George Arliss will be pleased to know 
that they will have an opportunity, not 
only to see but to acquire, mementos 
of this famous actor, in the furniture 
and decorations from the New York 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Arliss now 
on exhibition at the American-Ander- 
son Galleries prior to their dispersal 
the afternoons of December 1 and 2. On 
the same dates furniture, art objects 
and decorations from other collections, 
including property of the late Mrs. 
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Antiques and Reproductions 
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GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


[INC.] 


WORKS of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRANKFURT 
Bockenheimer Landstr. 22 


BERLIN 
Victoriastrasse 3-4 


PIERRE MATISSE 


SELECTED MODERN PAINTINGS & SCULPTURES 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Calendar of Exhibitions in 


c, A. Gallery, 1269 Madison Avenue— 
Ae cent water colors by Hy Cohen, to De- 


cember 2 
ickermann Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— 


‘ jern sporting paintings by George 
ight, December 1-31. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 




























Jean Gause, 4 East 58rd Street—Painting 
and drawings by Art Directors, illustra- 
tions by Hugh Ferris, Paul Brown and 
John Vassos; paintings and drawings by 


imerican Academy of arts and Letters, Rico Lebrun, to December 4. 


; dway at 155th Street—Paintings and 
paneer eg by George de Forest Brush, 


to May 1. 
an Folk Art Gallery, £73 West 138t! 
Amerie Early American’ painting and 
craftwork. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Founders’ Ex- 
hibition ; water colors by Eleanor Custis, 


American Indian Art Galtery, 850 Lexing- to November 30. 


ton Avenue—Work of American India, 
artists. 
























Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Painting and 
sculpture by American artists, to Novem- 
ber 30; paintings by Eugene Higgins, to 
December 3; paintings by Paul Trebil- 
cock, to December 2. 


american Woman’s Association, 353 West 
sith Street—Show of oils and sculpture 
by members. 


in American Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 

“tel, Sixth Avenue at 58th St.—Christmas 
show of water colors, etchings, drawings, 
lithographs and gouaches, November 27- 
December 30. 





Grant Studios, 114 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn—Etchings by American artists. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street—Loan exhibition of paintings by 


lace, 509 Madison Avenue— 
An American Fanee Courbet and Delacroix. 


Twenty-five years of John Marin: 1908 

1932, to November 27. 

Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
Exhibition of etchings and drawings by 
Marguerite Kirmse, to December 25. 


arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Paint- 
ings, art for the garden and furniture. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
Paintings and sculpture by Charles Gcel- 
ler; paintings by Hilde B. Kayn; pas- 
tels by J. Rollie Abraham, to December 2. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Inc., 80 West 64th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Artist’s Gallery, The Towers Hotel, Brook- 
lyn—Exhibition of water colors by the 
Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors, to No- 
vember 30. 


Averell House, 142 East 58rd Street—Sculp- 
tures by Wheeler Williams and garden 
accessories. 


Isabella Barclay, Inc., 1386 East 57th Street 
—Exhibition of XVIIIth and XIXth cen- 
tury wallpapers for the benefit of the 
Architects’ Emergency Committee Fund, 
to December 15. 


Holst Gallery, 5 East 57th Street—Minia- 
tures from the Century of Progress Ex- 
hibition, to November 29. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue—Persian 
and Indian miniatures. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenne— 
Water color drawings and etchings by 
Grant Reynard. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Etchings and drypoints by D. Y. Cam- 
eron. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Paintings from the Ambroise Vollard 
collection, to December 3, shown for the 
benefit of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation; exhibition of daguerreotypes 
from the collection of M. Therese Bonney 
and loans from important American col- 
lections, to December 3. 


John Becker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists; Le Corbusier 
paintings, watercolors, drawings. 


Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
Special memorial exhibition of prints by 
“Pop” Hart, Nov. 26-Dec. 10; modern il- 


Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
luminated mss by Arthur Szyk. 


Paintings by French and American art- 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street—| ‘*‘* 


Sculpture by Brancusi. John Levy Gallertes, 1 East 57th Street— 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 


New York School of Design, 625 Madison 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 


Portrait Painters Gallery, 642 Fifth Ave- 


Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 49th Street 


Rehn Galleries, 688 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 


Reinhardt Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenue— 


Roerich Museum, 


Rosenbach Co., 15 East 5ist Street—An- 


Schulthels 
Schwartz Galleries, 607 Madison Avenue— 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 


Jacques Seligmann Galleries, 8 East 51st 


E. & A. Silberman Gallery, 82-84 East 57th 
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MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


INC. 


Street—.Exhibition of views of old New 
York in various media by a group ol 
forty artists. 


Exhibition of illuminated mss. in the 

Spencer collection; “Winter in Prints,” 

recent additions to the print collection 
yx 9 Sundays); drawings by George 
uks, 


Avenue—Exhibition of cover desings 
from annual competition of House Beau- 
tiful, to November 29, 


XVIIIth century decorative paintings, 
during November. 


—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


nue—Portraits by American artists. 






—Work f th > : 
Group, “An American Scene,” NEW YORK 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 








LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 


ings by John Carroll. Haldenstrasse 12 





Paintings by Utrillo; paintings by Ed- 
ward Biberman, to December 2. 


810 Riverside Drive— 
ms ~ aeenald Argentine art, to Novem- 
er 28. 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street . 


tique furniture and silver, tapestries, 
etchings, porcelains and art objects. 


Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects. 


NEW YORK 


Prints by old and modern masters. 


Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
fury English paintings and modern draw- 
ngs. 


WORKS of ART 


11 East 52nd Street—Exhibition of the 
development of textile art from the early 
Christian period to the XVIIIth century 
from the collection by Adolfo Loewi of 
Venice, through November. 


Street—Water colors by Cezanne, to De- 
cember 7. 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 
2s. Tie Vereen. 6g we ee ee ee 


Street—Paintings by old masters. 





Old and modern masters. Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Minia- 





Butler Galleries, 116 East 57th Street— 


Paintings ‘“‘suitable for decoration.” 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art GaNery, 154 W. 57th St. 
—Oils, etchings, lithographs and water 
colors by Frederick K. Detwiller. 


Caz-Delbo Art Galleries, Inc., Fifth Ave- 
nue at 49th Street—Paintings by Miles 
J. Early, to November 30; paintings by 
Pierre Allston Trapier, December 1-14. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Maurice Rothkowitz, to De- 
cember 9. 


Decorators Club Gallery, 745 Fifth Avenue 
—Exhibition of decorative art, to No- 
vember 29. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street—Pho- 
tographs by Ansel Adams; sculpture by 
Rhys Caparn; paintings by William 
Cooper. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Roman- 
esque, Gothic and classical works of art; 
modern paintings. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 18th Street— 
Exhibition of drawings by ‘‘Pop” Hart, 
to December 2. 


A. 8. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
eonatypes by Henri Farge, to Decem- 
er 2. 


Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Masterpieces of XVIIIth century Eng- 
lish portraiture, to November 29. Mrs. 
Ehrich—A new collection of antique 
English furniture and accessories. 


ae St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
xhibition of sculpture by Aaron J. 
Goodelman, to December 2. 


English Book Shop, 55 East 55th Street— 

riginal drawings and photographs of 

Great Georgian Houses of America, to 
November 28. 


Eteetera, 71 East 57th Street—Exhibition 
of oil paintings by Mrs. Jocelyn Evans, 
to December 6. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Eric Hudson, to December 
5; paintings by Henry Ives Cobb, to De- 
cember 3. 


The Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street—- 
Recent paintings by Agnes Richmond, 
November 27-December 9. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art. 
Panelled rooms. 


Gallery, 144 West 18th Street—Paintings by 
Foshko. 







Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 


Lilienfeld Galleries, 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 





—Paintings by Salvador Dali, to Decem- 
ber 12. 


Ine., 21 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old and modern 
masters. 


wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
New lithographs by Stow Wengenroth ; 
paintings, etc., by Percy Crosby, to No- 
vember 27; paintings by Brackman; 
paintings by Ogden Pleissner; drawings 
by Jerome Myers; recent paintings by 
Horace T. Day, November 28-Decem- 
ber 11. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg.. 51 
East 57th Street—Paintings by Rouault 
and other French masters. 


MeMillen, Ine., 148 East 55th Street— 
XVIIIth century drawings and water 
colors from a private Paris collection, to 
December 31. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of Islamic 
miniature painting and book illumina- 
tion, to January 7; Three Hundred Years 
of Landscape Prints; display of XIXth 
century lace shawls; recent accessions 
in the Egyptian department. 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
Water colors by Emil Holzhauer, No- 
vember 27 through December. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Fifty paintings by American artists, 
to December 9. 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 
Third annual exhibition of “The Fine 
Arts Guild,’”’ to December 4. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Claude Brag- 
don stage and costume designs for Wal- 
ter Hampden productions, to Decem- 
ber 11; centenary exhibition of Edwin 
Booth memorabilia from the collection of 
The Players, to January 15. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd 
Street—One-man show of etchings, wa- 
tercolors and paintings by Edward Hop- 
per, to December 7; painting and graphic 
art of the School of Paris; ‘The Stand- 
ing Youth,” by Wilhelm Lehmbruck; 
photographs of XIXth century American 
houses by Walker Evans. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Arms and Armor 
from the Age of Chivalry to the XIXth 
century. The Jaehne loan collection of 
Netsuke. Modern American paintings 
and sculpture. Fifty watercolors by mod- 
ern American artists, through December 
17. Sculpture (in court). Closed Mondays 
and holidays. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—Special exhibition arranged 
by J. B. Neumann; “Drawings Past and 
Present,” to December 21. 












University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 





tures by Eulabee Dix’ and drawings by 
Grigariev, to December 2. 


ington Streets—Metropolitan Museum’s 
traveling exhibition of Far Eastern art, 
to December 17. 


57th Street—Paintings by LEilshemius, 
to December 9. ; 


Vernay Galleries, 19 Fast 64th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and panelled rooms. 


DEmorTe 


ROMANESQUE, GOTHIC & CLASSICAL WORKS OF ART 
STAINED GLASS 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Seymour, 
McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antiques and objets d'art. 


Wells, 82 East 57th Street—Chinese and 
Indian art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Lithographs and drawings by Benton 
Spruance, to November 30. 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street 
—‘Twentieth Century New York in 
Paintings and Prints,’ to November 30 
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Wildenstein Galleries. 19 East 64th Street— 
Sculpture by Gleb W. Derujinsky, to De- 
cember 6. 


Ruby Ross Wood’s Gallery, 20 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by Martha Simpson, to 
December 13. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art in all phases. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zhorowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 
Paintings by modern French artists. 


A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


PREMIER EXHIBITION 680 FIFTH AVENUE 


Persian and Indian 


MINIATURES 


The Private Collection of Dikran 


NEW YORK 









Khan Kelekian, now at his galleries. 


KELEKIAN 


598 Madison Ave., New York 





METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 








DOWNTOWN VALENTINE GALLERY 


DRAWINGS BY 69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
“ ” SELECTED PAINTINGS 
et lati BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT, 
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Reference Library 
At Albright Gallery 
In Modern Manner 


BUFFALO.—One of the smaller gal- 
leries of the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo has been converted into a strik- 
ingly beautiful new reference library, 
and was opened recently to the public. 
The furnishings for the new library 
were purchased from funds donated for 
this purpose by Mrs. Seymour H. Knox 
and her son, Seymour H. Knox, Jr., oi 
Buffalo. 

The modern note prevails in the fur- 
nishings and decoration. The library 
tables, desks and stacks are of black 
steel, and the ornament is of flashing 
chromium steel in horizontal bands. 
There are, metal indirect lighting fix- 
tures on each desk and table, tubular 
metal chairs with tomato-red leather 
seats and backs, red curtains, a deep 
coffee-colored carpet, brown walls and 
a lighting system which floods the 
room with light from the skylight. 
These elements, designed with simplic- 
ity and boldness, combine in an inte- 
rior which successfully harmonizes 
with the conservative architecture of 
the gallery. 

The gallery’s “Jas du Bouffan” by 
Cezanne, “Woman Sewing” by Berthe 
Morisot, and “Woman in a Garden” by 
Toulouse-Lautrec are hung on the 
walls opposite the windows. The out- 
door colors, the view of the trees and 
the landscape of Delaware Park, visible 
through the library windows, are sub- 
tly recalled by the greens, yellows and 
atmosphere of these pictures, all three 
of which were done when the artists 
were definitely in the fold of the im- 
pressionists. 

The Albright Art Gallery has long 
needed a suitable place where visitors 
could sit down and rest comfortably 
after viewing the exhibitions, where 
one could read the art periodicals and 
books, and where students could refer 
to the catalogs and reference works. 
When Gordon B. Washburn became di- 
rector of the gallery, a reference li- 
brary was opened on the ground floor 
for public use and research by the staff. 
This proved efficient for research use, 
but was rather inaccessible for the pub- 
lic. This summer, the work of trans- 
forming one of the smaller galleries on 
the main floor began. 

The books in the new library are the 
result of loans and gifts by many pub- 
lic spirited Buffalonians. Occasionally 
purchases are made by the gallery of 
recent books, avoiding as far as pos- 
sible duplication of those at the other 
Buffalo libraries. The library now com- 
prises about fourteen hundred vol- 
umes, including reference works, cur- 
rent and bound volumes of most of the 
art periodicals, catalogs, year books 
and bulletins of the leading galleries 
in this country and Europe, catalogs 
of the great private collections and 
sales catalogs from most of the art deal- 
ers. The library also contains the Al- 
bright Art Gallery’s collection of eight 
hundred prints in cases of special con- 
struction. With expected gifts of books 
or the funds for them, the reference 
library of the gallery will be well on 
the road to equalling those of art gal- 
leries in other large cities which have 
had art libraries for many years.— 
W. G. 


ROCHESTER 


An exhibition of sculpture, entitled, 
“Dance of Modern Art,” will be held 
at the Memorial Art Gallery until De- 
cember 3, under the auspices of the 
College Art Association. The outstand- 
ing piece is “Mary Wigman” by Boris 
Blai, a native of Philadelphia and 
known as sculptor and educator. 

The exhibition, which is making a 
tour of the United States, has just ter- 
minated its stay at the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 


BOSTON 


An exhibition of lithographs in color, 
drawn from work of the past fifty 
years, is now being held at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Among the younger men 
represented are Severini, Picasso and 
Chirico. Good representation in the 
present display has also been accorded 
Cezanne, Renoir, Gauguin and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec as well as Pierre Bon- 
nard, Edouard Vuillard, Marcel Vertes, 
Maurice Denis and Odilon Redon. A 
group of broad cartoons by Jean Weber 
has also been included. The litho- 
graphs were lent by Mr. W. G. Russell 
Allen and comprises practically the 


whole of his important collection in the 


field of color lithography. 


“MOROCCO POULTRY-MAN” 


The Art News 


By “POP” HART 


Included in the show of drawings by the artist now on view at the Downtown 
Gallery. 


FOGG MUSEUM GETS 
EARLY SPANISH ART 


CAMBRIDGE.—The recent arrival of 
an early Spanish painting makes a sec- 
ond addition within the year to this 
branch of the Fogg Museum’s collec- 
tion. Last winter the fine “Presenta- 
tion in the Temple,” representing the 
Hispano-Flemish style at the end of 
the XVth century, was acquired from 
French & Co. This was reproduced in 
Tue Art News of April 15. Now Mr. 


Edward Forbes, the Director, and Pro- |. 


fessor Chandler Post have brought 
back from Spain a panel from the early 
years of that century, “St. John the 
Baptist and St. Barbara,” believed to 
be by Luis Borrassa. 

This difference in date carries with 
it a great difference in style. The new 
picture has nothing of the Flemish 
character or at most a minor strain, 
but belongs to the International Style, 
which is so largely Sienese. It has, 
however, the distinct race quality of 
facial type, in the rugged bony fea- 
tures of St. John, and the racial predi- 
lection for splendor, in the patterned 
gold of the main background. Thus, 
though less striking than the Presenta- 
tion picture, it sounds a stronger na- 
tional note in the Spanish group. 

Luis Borrassd, whose known dates of 
activity are 1388 to 1424, was a Cat- 
alonian whose reputation has passed 
through a complete cycle. Professor 
Post, in the second volume of his defini- 
tive book on Spanish painting, shows 
how from being at one time almost the 
Cimabue of Spanish painting, he has 
now became a definite personality, by 
the clear documentation of two reta- 
bles, at Guardiola and Tarassa, to 
which an altarpiece in the museum at 
Vich can be added. That at Tarassa, 
now in the rector’s house of the city, 
is of especial concern to us, for the 
Fogg Museum panel is believed to have 
been a part of the predella. The retable 
itself can be assigned to Borrassdé and 
dated as of 1411, although the docu- 
ments have not been actually pub- 
lished. It may be surely ascribed to 
him by the types also and the general 
manner. > 

In this panel, the figures have the 
gentle earnestness of the International 
Style but with an added ruggedness in 
the St. John that belongs to Borrass4; 
they have his fuller roundness and 
greater breadth of handling; they have 
the minor characteristic again of a de- 
tailed floor tiling in crude perspective. 


In color they show his fondness for 
red both light and dark, although the 
general tone has the clear brightness 
of the style. Thus the museum may be 
congratulated on having obtained at 
once a fine example from one of the 
authenticated retables by this master, 
and a beautiful work of the Internation- 
al Style in its Spanish form.—R. G. 


LONDON LETTER 
by Louise Gerdon-Stables 


For some time it has been obvious 
to the alert that the pursuit of XVIIIth 
century portraitists must give way to 
that of XIXth.century work of one 
type or another. Opinions have been 
divided as to the name upon which 
choice should fall, but today there is 
every indication that the mantle has 
finally descended upon the shoulders of 
William Etty, a painter who has cer- 
tainly left behind work which merits 
this attention. If it had not been that 
with the advent of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, the artists of the Victorian 
era were banned en masse, it is unlike- 
ly that his talents would have been so 
long overlooked. Now, however, he 
seems at last to be coming into his own. 
The exhibition of his paintings at the 
Wilson Gallery, which comes as a sort 
of revelation to the many who had pre- 
viously paid too little heed to his 
claims, will probably prove the precur- 
sor to a keen vogue for his work, for 
in studying the exquisitely modelled 
nudes, the skillfully handled seascapes 
and the brilliant, gem-like color that 
distinguish his compositions, it be- 
comes impossible to continue to neglect 
his quality. 


Those collectors of independent judg- 
ment who have for years backed their 
own opinion of Etty and gathered to- 
gether the work that at one time was 
held of such smal! account, may not 
have long to wait for a rising market 
and a change in popular taste. 

* * * 


A general rise in prices both for pic- 
tures and objets d’art is anticipated, 
and it is understood that Bond Street 
and St. James’ will continue to play a 
waiting game. That is to say, they will 
be content to hold their finest pictures 
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Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
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and antiques until the market shows a 
definite upward trend. This, I gather, 
is in the nature of comfort to collectors 
and museum authorities whose hands 
are for the moment tied, but who may 
compete a little later on. The prevail- 
ing feeling is one of optimism and 
there is no doubt that things are begin- 
ning to move. When, however, move- 
ment begins in good earnest, it will not 
be surprising if, with the resumption 
of buying and selling, we discover that 
taste has in the meantime changed. 
Who, for example, could have foretold 
a few years ago that the demand would 
have veered so definitely towards the 
Dutch and the French Schools? Such 
is the position today and there may be 
other changes in fashion yet to disclose 
themselves. 
” * ” 


One of the most interesting of cur- 
rent shows is that of Eric Gill’s work 
at the French Gallery in Berkeley 
Square, now under the guidance of Mrs. 
Marchant, widow of the late proprietor 
of the Goupil Gallery. Gill is one of the 
most modest, as well as one of the most 
skilled, of our engravers and wood-cut 
artists, and the low prices set on his 
prints leave no excuse for those who 
prefer the bare walls of the moment to 


those adorned by such distinguished 
black-and-white work. A number of the 
drawings are from his illustrations to 
The Canterbury Tales, with the mediae- 
val character of which his tempera- 
ment is in peculiar harmony. A feature 
of the exhibition consists of the group 
of wood-blocks used in certain illustra- 
tive works. These have been carved and 
otherwise treated so as to form little 
sculptures of a novel and attractive 
type. Such was the enthusiasm on the 
opening day, that there was every in- 
dication of late-comers being given no 
opportunity of acquiring examples. 
* * * 


It is a pleasure to report that the 
same abundance of red “sold” spots is 
noticeable in many shows just now, a re- 
assuring sign that the public is resum- 
ing the buying habit. At the Bertram 
Nicholls show at the Fine Art Society, 
the indications are particularly satis- 
factory. At the same time, this is not 
surprising, seeing that this water-color- 
ist possesses a poetic touch which can- 
not fail to appeal. Hitherto, we have 
known this artist mainly by his oils, 
but this show seems to establish him as 
peculiarly talented in the use of the 
slighter medium, for he brings to it a 
depth of tone and a certain richness in 
the handling seldom found in the 
water-color realm. 


JAC. FRIEDENBERG 
President 


HUDSO 


The Sickert show of some sixty pain, 
ings at the Agnew Galleries, seen ung 
ideal lighting conditions, covers 
the earlier and the later output, 
presents an astonishing versatility 
Some evince a kinship to the old my 
ters, others are equally striking 
their entire originality and modernity 
Portraits, that on their initial appe, 
ance tempted one to class them ag tog 
deliberately provocative, now seem to 
justify themselves and to take their 
rightful place as masterly €XPOSitions 
of character, while pieces that have q) 
ways scored their mark now ap 
doubly impressive. This is a vital sho, 
in every sense of the word. The pain, 
ings are taken from a live world, wher 
people register boredom, keenneys, hy, 
mor, aesthetic perception, according ty 
their wont. Sickert’s palette seems 
know no limitations. He can contrg 
the sombre greys and drab hues ag ¢. 
pressively as the gayer greens anj 
blues. This retrospective show ¢. 
serves the attendance of all students 
this outstanding personality in Lop 
don’s art-world. 


At the Knoedler Galleries there jg 
an exhibition of portraits by Mary Me. 
Evoy, widow of the late Ambrose Mp. 
Evoy. Her method of approach is not 
unlike that of her husband. She is eo. 
cerned with the sensitive appreciation 
of color values and seeks, with a mini. 
mum of deft strokes, to set down her 
impression of her sitters and their raj. 
ment, but her work has not quite that 
brilliance or ease that are the distip. 
guishing marks of McEvoy hirnselt 
There are dead passages in it, where 
the brush seems unable to materialize 
what the painter sees. At the same time 
it is interesting, and here and there 
occur gleams of real discernment in the 
handling. The painting is good enough 
to cause one to wish that the artist had 
not come under so strong an influence, 
for it gives the impression of not hay. 
ing entirely discovered its own natural 
bent. 


* * 8 


Salesroom happenings are speeding 
up in most hopeful fashion. The for. 
mer diffidence on the part of the own. 
ers of good material to submit it to the 
chances of auction, is gradually disap- 
pearing, and a crop of fixtures, some of 
considerable importance, is the result. 
Potential buyers are attending disper- 
sals instead of, as formerly, avoiding 
the temptations which attendance 
might bring. There is a distinct feel- 
ing in the air that it is better to enjoy 
the possession of beautiful works of 
art than to shut up the money ina 
bank where financial moth and com- 
mercial rust may corrupt. This re 
newed briskness in regard to sales will 
have an important effect in a variety 
of directions. 
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